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Che Canadian 
Historical Rebiew 


Toronto, Marcu, 1924 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 


|‘ the last number of the REVIEW we promised to give later a 
full and detailed statement with regard to the constitution 
and aims of the Canadian History Society, which was launched 
on November 7, 1923, at a dinner in London given by Sir Campbell 
Stuart to the prime minister of Canada. Through the kindness 

‘of Mr. H. P. Biggar, the honorary secretary of the society, we 
are now in possession of the official account of the formation of 
the society.!. In accordance with a wish expressed by both Lady 
Minto and the Duke of Connaught, Sir Campbell Stuart, one 
of the directors of The Times, and the scion of a very distin- 
guished Canadian family, undertook to form a society among the 
descendants in the British Isles of those who had helped to make 
Canadian history. The society, which has been named the 
Canadian History Society, was organized at the dinner to which 
reference has been made; and its aims were outlined as follows: 

1. To maintain an interest in the Canada of to-day among 
the descendants of those who have contributed to the up- 
building of its institutions. 

. To ensure the preservation of historical records relating to 
Canada and to render them available to the Society for 
the purpose of its publications. 

. To publish in a series of volumes biographies of those who 
have by their services contributed to the history of the 
country. 

4. To endeavour by research to discover historical sources. 


1The Canadian History Society and Its Organization. Printed and published by 
The Times Publishing Company, Printinghouse Square, Londom. 1923. Pp. 22. 
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Membership in the Canadian History Society is restricted to 
the descendants or representatives, male or female, of those 
families which have served in Canada in an administrative, 
ecclesiastical, naval, or military capacity; and a Council of the 
Families has been formed, of which the Duke of Devonshire has 
accepted the presidency, which includes a large number of very 
distinguished names. Through the efforts of the Society there 
have already been made available for publication a large number 
of documents relating to the history of Canada which have 
hitherto been in private hands. Among other things, the Society 
has been instrumental in bringing to light the missing Simcoe 
papers, which had passed to another branch of the family. It 
has, too, come into possession, through the kindness of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, of all the Dartmouth papers that relate to Canada. 
Arrangements are being made also for the publication of bio- 
graphies which will make use of this new material. Mr. John 
Buchan has agreed to act as editor-in-chief for a series of bio- 
graphies, to include the life of Lord Durham by Lord Charnwood, 
the life of Lord Dorchester by Mr. Murray Wrong, and the life 
of Lord Elgin by Professor J. S. Morison. The Society is to be 
congratulated on obtaining the services of such admirable bio- 
graphers as these; and if what it has already done in the way of 
bringing to light new materials is an earnest of what it is likely 
to accomplish in the future, it should have before it a prospect of 
great usefulness. 


The present year marks the centenary of the founding of the 
senior learned society in Great Britain’s Overseas Empire, the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec; and we note with 
pleasure that arrangements are being made for a fitting celebration 
of the event. The idea of the founding of the Society originated 
with Lord Dalhousie, and an interesting feature of the hundredth 
annual meeting recently held in the rooms of the Society at Morrin 
College, Quebec, was the publication of the correspondence 
between Lord Dalhousie and some of the charter members of the 
Society, with regard to its formation. Of recent years the Society 
has been, in the nature of the case, not so active as it once was; 
but the hope of its founder that through its instrumentality 
“some valuable information may be preserved, which, if neglected 
at this period, may be lost irrevocably’”’, has been abundantly 
fulfilled. The work which in more recent times has been done 
by the Public Archives of Canada, and by organizations such as 
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the Champlain Society, was for many years performed single- 
handed by the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec; and 
the gratitude of historical students for the foresight of Lord 
Dalhousie and his associates of 1824 must be profound. To this 
day many of the most important documents in connection with 
the history of Canada are to be found solely in the transactions 
and publications of this ancient Society. 








There has recently been published in South Africa, by Mr. 
C. Graham Botha, the Chief Archivist for the Union, a valuable 
Report of a Visit to Various Archives Centres in Europe, United 
States of America, and Canada (Pretoria, 1921). Mr. Botha 
visited all the important Archives centres in Europe and America, 
and the result of his tour is a series of observations and recom- 
mendations of the highest practical utility in regard to archives 
collections. What particularly struck him about the Canadian 
Archives appears to have been the division of labour between 
the Dominion and Provincial departments, the division between 
the work of the Dominion Archivist and the Chairman of the 
Board of Historical Publications, and the freedom from red tape 
in the administration of the Public Archives. ‘‘At Ottawa,” he 
points out, ‘it has not been thought necessary to adopt the 
stringent regulations regarding access to documents and hours 
of work, which European Record Offices have been obliged to 
enforce. The result has been that students of Canadian history 
have made their Archives a veritable Mecca.”’ 


The articles in this number of the REVIEW are of some variety 
in character. The managing editor of the REVIEW contributes a 
short paper on the bibliography of Canadiana, in which an appeal 
is made for coéperation among the universities and libraries of 
Canada, with a view to placing Canadian bibliography on a 
satisfactory footing. A paper on The occupation of York (Toronto), 
1813, is contributed by Mr. Wilfred B. Kerr, a graduate in modern 
history of Toronto and Oxford, who is at present reading at 
Toronto for the doctor’s degree; and the paper on Sir James 
Stephen and British North American problems, 1840-47, is by 
Professor Paul Knaplund of the department of history in the 
University of Wisconsin, a student of British colonial history 
whose work is already familiar to readers of this REVIEW. Under 
the heading of ‘‘Notes and Documents’’, Mr. K. L. P. Martin, 
formerly of New College, Oxford, contributes a paper in which 
are embodied some new documents regarding the Union Bill of 1822. 








THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIANA 


ase term Canadiana is dog-Latin of a type calculated to send 

shudders down the back of the purist. Americana is beyond 
cavil; but surely Canadiana should have been Canadensia. The 
term, however, has now acquired what respectability long usage 
can confer; examples of its use, in fairly reputable quarters, can 
be found as far back as the year 1837, when the term is found 
in the title of a book published by a Canadian author in London; 
and one may perhaps therefore be forgiven for employing it now 
to denote briefly that class of books which has been published 
in Canada, or about Canada, or by Canadians. 

The bibliography of the literature thus described is at present 
in a most unsatisfactory state. Not only is there no subject- 
index of Canadian literature, historical or otherwise, in existence; 
but there is nothing like an adequate author-catalogue of Canadian 
books available. It is a commonplace of research that the first 
step of an investigator must be to compile a list of what has 
been published in the field he intends to investigate. Yet the 
student of Canadian history, for example, must, in compiling a biblio- 
graphy, have recourse to a multitude of miscellaneous sources— 
to finding-lists of public and even private libraries, to catalogues 
of booksellers, to English and American author-dictionaries, to 
book-indexes, and to learned footnotes—and even then he cannot 
be reasonably certain that some important contributions to his 
subject have not escaped him. Add to this the fact that there is 
in print no bibliography of Canadian bibliographies, no list of 
the bibliographical tools already in existence in Canada, and the 
plight of the student of Canadian history and literature will 
easily be understood. 

It may serve a good purpose if, in what follows, the chief 
sources of bibliographical information in regard to Canadiana 
are briefly indicated. 

The beginnings of bibliographical science in Canada we owe 
to a French Canadian, as we owe to French Canadians the most 
valuable achievements in this line in more recent times. It was 
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in 1837 that Georges-Barthélemi Faribault, a Quebec avocat 
who was for many years the secretary of the Literary and His- 
torical Society of Quebec, published his Catalogue d’ouvrages sur 
Vhistoire de l’ Amérique et en particulier sur celle du Canada. This 
catalogue was very incomplete; the number of books relating 
to Canada listed in it was only 969, and the number printed in 
Canada only 37. Yet its author had spent more than twenty 
years in its preparation, and it was for that time a considerable 
achievement. Above all, it made a beginning; and in the notes 
appended to many of the titles there was included information 
which is most valuable. 

The next noteworthy contribution to Canadian bibliography 
was H. J. Morgan’s Bibliotheca canadensis (1867). This was an 
author-index of books published up to that time in Canada, 
about Canada, and by Canadians. Like Faribault’s Catalogue, 
it was very far from complete, and many hundreds of titles could 
now be added to it. But it was along the right lines, and it is an 

-extraordinary fact that since that time no serious attempt appears 
to have been made to revise Morgan’s work and to bring it up 
to date. Morgan lived for many years after 1867, and at one 
time he announced that he had in preparation a new and revised 
edition of the Bzbliotheca canadensis; but his energies were diverted 
from bibliography to biography, and the revised edition appears 
never to have seen the light. 

In 1872 a distinguished French scholar, Henri Harrisse, 
published in Paris his Notes pour sérvir a l'histoire, a la biblio- 
graphie, et a la cartographtie de la Nouvelle-France et des pays ad- 
jacents, 1545-1700. In this book an attempt was made to cata- 
logue every extant book or pamphlet dealing with the history of 
New France up to the end of the seventeenth century; and no 
more scholarly piece of work has ever been done in any branch 
of Canadian history. The entries are arranged in chronological 
order; and the bibliographical notes are of the fullest and most 
exact description. But of course the field covered is a narrow 
one, and the work is of value only to students of the early history 
of New France. 

Up to this point little attention had been devoted to the biblio- 
graphy of Upper Canada; and it was only in 1886 that an essay 
in this field was attempted by William Kingsford, the historian. 
In a small book bearing the rather misleading title of Canadian 
archaeology, Kingsford made some excursions into the early 
literary history of Ontario. It is significant of the difficulties 
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confronting the pioneer in bibliography that this essay left much 
to be desired. For example, the book which the author pro- 
nounced to be the first printed in Upper Canada, ‘‘outside the 
domain of statute law and the parliamentary journals’’, proved 
to be more probably the fifty-first; and there were other errors 
hardly less serious. In 1892, therefore, Kingsford revised his 
remarks in a second essay, entitled The early bibliography of 
Ontario. This little volume, though not free from mistakes, and 
not in any sense a comprehensive bibliography, marked a real 
advance in knowledge; and to this day it remains almost the last 
word in regard to what may be called the imcunabula of Upper 
Canada. It affords an excellent foothold for anyone who medi- 
tates a longer flight. 

In 1895 there appeared a book, the title of which promised 
great things. This was W. R. Haight’s Canadian catalogue of 
books, 1791-1895. Arranged as an author-catalogue, it would, 
if at all comprehensive, have been an invaluable work. Un- 
fortunately, it was hopelessly defective. It contained only 1,006 - 
entries: it almost wholly ignored French-Canadian books; and 
it was inadequate even in regard to English-Canadian books. 

The same year there appeared in Quebec a volume which 
made no pretence of being a general catalogue of Canadian books, 
but which came nearer that ideal than any published up to that 
time, with the exception of Morgan’s Bibliotheca canadensis. 
This was the Essai de bibliographie canadienne of Philéas Gagnon. 
Purporting to be merely a catalogue of the author’s private 
library, it was yet conceived on a scale rivalled only by the cata- 
logues of the great private libraries of the Old World. It con- 
tained many valuable bibliographical notes, and was astonishingly 
full for the catalogue of a private collection. In 1913, after the 
Gagnon collection had been turned over to the City of Montreal, 
a second volume was published, containing the accessions since 
1895. This second volume was not quite up to the standard of 
the first; but the two together serve as an author-catalogue of 
Canadiana which has not yet been superseded. 

Meanwhile, N. E. Dionne, for many years the librarian of the 
Legislative Library at Quebec, had undertaken the compilation 
of a chronological catalogue of books, pamphlets, maps, etc., 
published in the province of Quebec. The five volumes of his 
Inventaire chronologique appeared in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada between 1904 and 1911, and were 
afterwards published in separate offprints. There were omissions 
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in the list (what bibliography ever was definitive?), but the 
work was done on a scale which renders it the most compre- 
hensive single achievement in Canadian bibliography up to date. 
No other province—with the exception perhaps of New Brunswick, 
where W. G. MacFarlane’s little New Brunswick bibliography 
appeared in 1895—has a record of its printed books which even 
remotely resembles the Inventaire chronologique des livres . . . pub- 
liés .. . dans la province de Quebec. 

So far as Ontario and the other English provinces are con- 
cerned, the only volumes which in any way rival the work of 
Dionne are two little pamphlets published by Victoria College 
Library about twenty years ago. These are C. C. James’s Biblio- 
graphy of Canadian poetry (English) (1899) and Horning and 
Burpee’s Bibliography of Canadian fiction (English) (1905). These 
little books are now very much out of date, and they both suffered 
from incompleteness; but they are well done, so far as they go, 
and are still useful. The same may be said of a very interesting 
Catalogue of pamphlets, journals, and reports in the Canadian 
Archives, published by the Dominion Archivist in 1916. 

Apart from these approximations to a general catalogue of 
Canadiana, there have been several attempts to establish annual 
bibliographies of publications in Canada or about Canada. From 
1880 to 1886 H. J. Morgan’s Dominion Annual Register contained 
rough lists of this character; and these lists have been continued 
in that useful periodical, the Canadian Annual Review (1901—). 
In 1896 and 1897 W. R. Haight issued annual supplements to 
his Canadian catalogue; but no more than these two supplements 
were published. In 1897 the Review of Historical Publications 
relating to Canada embarked on the task of reviewing annually 
the literature relating to Canadian history, economics, educa- 
tion, etc.; and for nearly twenty-five years this periodical con- 
tinued its work, to be superseded in 1920 by the quarterly biblio- 
graphical lists printed in the CANADIAN HiIstorIcaAL REVIEW. 
(Parenthetically, it may be remarked that the two index volumes 
of the Review of Historical Publications are perhaps, for the his- 
torical student, the most useful bibliographical tool available. 
They cover, both by means of author and subject index, practically 
all the literature relating to Canada, apart from belles lettres, 
which has appeared in the past quarter of a century.) In 1901, 
Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee printed in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society a bibliography of Canadian books, articles, etc., pub- 
lished during 1900; and in 1923 the Toronto Public Library 
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undertook, on a less ambitious, but perhaps more serviceable 
scale, a catalogue of Canadian books published during 1922-23, 
which it is hoped to make an annual publication. 

For the future, it seems probable that with the annual lists 
contained in the Canadian Annual Review and in the Catalogue 
of the Toronto Public Library, as well as the quarterly lists 
printed in this REviEw, the current bibliography of Canadiana 
will be well looked after, especially if trouble is taken to ‘“‘cumu- 
late’’ or index these lists as time goes on. But the situation in 
regard to the past is still deplorable. There are hundreds of 
books which have been published, not only in outlying places like 
Porcupine, Ontario, and The Pas, Manitoba, but in Toronto 
and Ottawa and Montreal, of which it is impossible to find a 
description in any known bibliography. There has been no real 
attempt to cover the whole field; and most attempts to cover 
part of the field have been ill co-ordinated and incomplete. There 
is urgent need for a full and scholarly author-catalogue of Cana- 
diana, arranged by years and exhaustively indexed. 

Where there is no author-catalogue, there can be no satis- 
factory subject-index. It is a sober fact that the student of 
Canadian history, for instance, has at present no effective key to 
the wealth of historical material awaiting his investigation, and 
it is no uncommon occurrence for him to devote a good deal of 
time to working up a subject which has already been explored. 
The only substitute for a subject-index of Canadian history to be 
found is in the Canadian section of a Subject catalogue or finding 
list of the Toronto Public Library, published by the late Dr. Bain 
in 1888, and in the two index volumes of the Review of Historical 
Publications Relating to Canada (1907 and 1918). But this is far 
from being a satisfactory substitute for an up-to-date guide or 
subject-index for students, such as now exists in many other 
branches of historical study. Such a guide, if both compre- 
hensive and discriminating, would save Canadian historical 
scholars hours and days of wasted time. It could not be compiled 
save through the joint efforts of a number of specialists, each 
devoting himself to his special field; and it would require financial 
backing of a substantial character. But is it too much to hope 
that the time has now arrived when the coéperation of historical 
scholars throughout Canada might be enlisted in so desirable an 
undertaking, and when the Universities and Libraries of Canada 
might join together to underwrite its publication? 

W. S. WALLACE 














THE OCCUPATION OF YORK (TORONTO), 1813 


HE capture of York by the American invaders of Canada on 
April 27, 1813, was an incident of little more than local 
importance, the details of which are well known; but the details 
of the subsequent American occupation of the town have remained 
somewhat obscure, and have given rise to not a little controversy. 
The burning of the Parliament Buildings during the occupation 
was widely attributed to the Americans, and caused a feeling of 
resentment on the British side which led directly to the reprisals 
on Washington in 1814 and remained for a long time a subject 
of heated recriminations and a source of bad feeling between 
Canada and the United States. In view of the effect of this 
occupation on the relations of the two countries, it may be of 
some interest to relate the main incidents of the six days during 
which the Americans under General Dearborn and Commodore 
Chauncey controlled the town.! 

After the battle, when the British General Sheaffe found it 
necessary to evacuate the town, he turned over the command, 
with instructions to capitulate, to Lieut.-Col. Chewett and Major 
Allan of the militia regiment, the York Volunteers. These officers 
obtained the assistance of Beverley Robinson and the Rev. Dr. 
Strachan, the energetic Scots clergyman who later became bishop. 
The four Canadian representatives met the Americans and pro- 
ceeded to negotiate, if the term is applicable when one party 
can do nothing but sign whatever its opponent desires. But 
trouble arose at the start. While the discussions were going on, a 
British ship and some stores were being burnt—a proceeding 
which was denounced by the Americans as a violation of the 


1The sources used in the preparation of this paper are E. A. Cruikshank, Documen- 
tary history of the campaign on the Niagara jrontier in 1813, vol. v (Welland, Ont., 
Lundy’s Lane Historical Society, 1902); P. Finan, Recollections of Canada in 1812-13 
(Newry, 1828); R. Gourlay, A statistical account of Upper Canada (London, 1822); 
Sir R. H. Sheaffe, Letters (Buffalo Historical Society, 1913); Bishop Bethune, Memoirs 


of the Rt. Rev. John Strachan (Toronto, 1870); and a periodical entitled The War (New 
York, 1813-14). 
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fundamental law of the white flag, that all resistance and all 
attempts at destruction must cease before proposals for surrender 
can be entertained. In consequence, a heated dispute arose 
in the conference; the Americans accused their opponents of 
bad faith, while the Canadians disclaimed all knowledge of and 
responsibility for the affair. In the end, the United States repre- 
sentatives, Major King and Colonel Mitchell, transferred their 
wrath to General Sheaffe; this made negotiations easier, and 
finally terms were drawn up, subject to the ratification of General 
Dearborn. All the British soldiers and sailors in York were to 
surrender themselves and their arms. The British public stores 
also were to be given up, in return for which the Americans guaran- 
teed security of private property. British civil officers were to 
retain all their papers, and their surgeons were not to be made 
prisoners, but were to be permitted to continue at their duties. 
Under this arrangement, 37 officers, 23 N.C.O.’s and 200 privates, 
nearly all militiamen, laid down their arms and surrendered as 
prisoners of war. They were not removed to the United States, 
since the Americans had no room for them on their ships; but 
their names were taken, and they were to be accounted for in 
the exchange of prisoners as so many men restored to Great 
Britain, for whom the United States could claim an equal number 
of Americans. 

Two copies of the agreement were then signed. Major King, 
of the 16th U.S.R., took both away for Dearborn to ratify and 
promised to return in a few minutes. But he did not come back; 
on the contrary, an officer of very inferior rank came up, and in 
the name of the American Col. Pierce, demanded Major Allan’s 
sword. The Canadian deputation protested that Allan was 
under protection of a flag; but their words were wasted. Allan 
was taken prisoner, and conducted to town with “much indignity”’ 
—to quote the manifesto of his fellow-citizens. No more was 
heard of the ratification. The Americans marched in, took 
possession of the town and substituted the Stars and Stripes 
for the Union Jack. From 3 to 4 o'clock, they paraded trium- 
phantly through the village. They secured all the militiamen 
they could find and sent them back to the Garrison. There the 
officers were released on parole until the next morning, and the 
privates were kept prisoners. This done, the invaders marched 
back to the Garrison, the barracks at the foot of the present 
Bathurst Street. In the town, they left as guard the rifle corps 
of Major Forsyth, men famous for their sharp-shooting and their 
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loose fingers. No disturbance, however, seems to have occurred 
that evening; and the day came to an end with the victorious 
hostile army in undisputed occupation of the town. 

The next morning, trouble commenced. The curious riflemen 
started out to explore the village. They climbed into a few houses 
whose owners had fled; and presently they were filling their 
pockets with loose valuables. In this, for anyone who knows the 
ways of soldiers, there is nothing to excite surprise. But naturally 
the inhabitants of York found it difficult to appreciate these 
little attentions of their uninvited guests. 

The activities of the riflemen were soon observed by the ener- 
getic and pertinacious clergyman. In addition, the militia 
prisoners had been detained in the Garrison blockhouse without 
food since the previous day, and the British wounded were without 
nourishment or medicine. Above all, the articles of surrender 
had not been ratified. In wrath, Dr. Strachan set out for American 
headquarters. Meeting Major King, who had been the American 
representative, he taxed him roundly, as the account goes, for 
deceiving the British in regard to the ratification and for having 
made a prisoner of Major Allan without regard to the flag of 
truce. The American politely acknowledged that matters had 
not gone as he desired; he ordered rations to be sent to the 
prisoners, and asked the worthy clergyman to collect the rest 
of the deputation and go to headquarters at the Garrison. 

Dearborn was not at the Garrison, but he had sent word that 
he was not satisfied with the forms of the capitulation and had 
sent two officers to negotiate the whole affair over once more. 

Accordingly, the second conference was held then and there. 
The Americans complained again of the burning of the ship and 
stores after the flag of truce had been sent. The Canadians had 
again to explain that they knew nothing about it. The Americans 
then proceeded to express their opinion of General Sheaffe for 
issuing such orders after he had retreated and given the command 
to another. For the sake of peace, the Canadians agreed that 
Sheaffe’s action was unwise; then, not being intensely interested 
in the Americans’ opinions of Sheaffe, they asked to have the 
militia prisoners liberated on parole not to serve until exchanged. 
The Americans replied that they had no powers to deal with 
that point, the general having reserved it exclusively for his own 
decision. But this was, for the Canadians, the vitally important 


part of the business. Someone must go and beard Dearborn in 
his den. 
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This task was assigned, at his own request, to the resolute 
Strachan. The Americans gave permission and ordered a boat; 
but before it was obtained, Dearborn and Chauncey came on 
shore to the Garrison. There the meeting took place between 
the general and the clergyman. Dr. Strachan began, more 
tactfully than usual, by submitting the terms of the agreement 
to Dearborn; then he mentioned the advisability of liberating the 
officers and men on parole. But Dearborn interrupted him 
angrily. The American general was irritated by some information 
he had received from British traitors; he accused Dr. Strachan 
of giving in a false report of militia officers; and told him the best 
thing he (Strachan) could do was to keep out of the way and not 
follow him, as he had business of much more importance to 
attend to—‘‘in fine,’’ says the account of the deputation, “ treated 
him with the greatest disrespect’. But even this abrupt dismissal 
did not dismay the clergyman. He turned to Chauncey and told 
him that was a new way of treating people clothed in a public 
character; he had had the honour of transacting business with 
greater men without meeting any insult. But, he declared, it 
was easy to see through these miserable excuses for delaying the 
capitulation. While the terms were unsigned, the soldiers were 
plundering. Perhaps after the town had been looted, the general 
might be induced to sign, so that he could say on his return home 
that he had protected private property—after everything of 
value had been stolen. Passionately, the worthy doctor declared 
that he would not be so duped and insulted; if the terms were 
not signed at once, the British would not recognize it; the Ameri- 
cans might do their worst, but they would never have it in their 
power to say they had respected property after it had been robbed. 
Having thus defied his foes, the resolute Scotsman broke away 
from the commodore—who had acted like a gentleman throughout 
—and made his way outside. There Major King came to him 
and told him the articles would be acted upon, but that the general 
was in bad humour. Dr. Strachan replied that King was in 
honour bound to see the articles religiously complied with. King 
agreed with this, and undertook to do all he could to have them 
executed. After this conversation, the brave clergyman returned 
to the barracks and informed his fellow-members of the deputa- 
tion that nothing was to be expected, that difficulties were being 
multiplied, that General Dearborn, instead of acting on the articles, 
had ‘insulted their negotiation’’. 

The fair-minded Isaac Chauncey, however, appears to have 
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been impressed by Strachan’s complaints and to have used his 
good offices with the general. Immediately after Strachan had 
returned, Dearborn came to the barracks. Then Chewett, Allan, 
and Strachan went into the room where the American negotiators 
had sat, and found the general in much better humour. The 
articles were again read and ratified on the spot. Ina few minutes, 
everything was arranged satisfactorily. Dearborn gave permis- 
sion to remove the sick and wounded; and the process of paroling 
began. The militia officers were set at liberty at once, and before 
sunset all the prisoners had left the Garrison on parole. 

Meanwhile, the Americans were making free with the town. 
The first need of the expedition was money. Accordingly, under 
threat to burn the town, they forced an official of the Treasury 
Department to deliver to them all the money in the Receiver- 
General’s hands—£2,500. 

The generals having got what they wanted, the privates were 
operating on their own account. Some of them were anxious to 
liberate the victims of British tyranny. They betook themselves 
to the jail, and found half a dozen convicts there, whom they set 
free with enthusiasm. Other enterprising Americans took posses- 
sion of Sheaffe’s baggage and papers, including a musical snuff- 
box, which formed an excellent subject for American wit. Still 
others conceived it their duty to investigate the den of tyranny, 
the Parliament Buildings. There they found the mace; and— 
horrible to relate—a human scalp! final proof of British barbarity. 
This damning piece of evidence was removed by order of the 
American commander and sent to the United States to shock 
a divided public opinion into redoubled indignation against 
British savagery. 

What was this scalp, about which there has been much con- 
troversy? The answer is supplied by Robert Gourlay in his 
Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 1822, on the authority of a 
member of the House who was acquainted with the circumstances. 
It was a genuine scalp, in fact; it had been sent as a curiosity in 
a package with a letter from an officer in the army to his friend, 
the clerk of the House. When the last-named person opened it, 
he was disgusted at the sight and threw it into an under-drawer 
of his table among a parcel of old papers. There it was found by 
American sailors; but in informing their commanders, they im- 
proved the dramatic effect of the story by asserting that it had 
been found on the walls above the Speaker’s head! 

Others of their comrades appear to have had literary tastes. 
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These they satisfied by carrying off books from the town library. 
Later, Chauncey felt so much ashamed of this incident that after 
the war he went to great trouble to collect as many of the books 
as he could, and sent them back to York at his own expense. 

The Americans appear to have had uninvited collaborators 
in the work of investigating the town. Many of the inhabitants 
saw an excellent opportunity to profit by the absence of authority 
and to plunder on their own account, while the jail was wide 
open, the civil magistrates were helpless, and the Americans not 
interested one way or the other. William Dummer Powell wrote 
to General Vincent about the ‘‘wretches of our own population 
whose thirst for plunder was more alarming to the inhabitants 
than the presence of the enemy’’. In another letter, he says 
that, ‘“‘from the retreat of the troops to the ratification, the in- 
habitants were exposed to every species of insult and plunder, 
chiefly by our own people’’. This fact is mentioned also by several 
other writers. Accordingly, we must not blame the Americans 
for all, or even most, of the pilfering and destruction that took 
place. Their share would appear to be, perhaps, half of it. 

It was, however, the activities of the invaders which attracted 
most attention. A few of them got into some of the abandoned 
houses. Among the homes whom they thus favoured were those 
of Major Givins and Mrs. Grant Powell, whose family had taken 
refuge at Mrs. McGill’s, near the Metropolitan Church Square. 
When the ladies returned to their house on the morning of the 
28th, they found that their visitors had helped themselves freely. 
At one door a six-foot American was lounging, breaking pieces off 
a cone of lump sugar he had found. The nurse rushed over to 
him, snatched it from him, and proceeded to tell him her opinion 
about the matter. She informed him that she wished he would 
go home and mind his own business. The poor American was 
overcome by the sudden feminine assault, and was, perhaps, 
“fed up” with military service. ‘‘I guess I wish I could,” he 
replied weakly. At this, the ladies relented a little. ‘‘ Where is 
your home?’’ asked Mrs. Powell. ‘‘Down to Stillwater, New 
York,”’ he answered, “I’ve one of Major Bleecker’s farms’’. Mrs. 
Powell then informed him that Major Bleecker was her father, 
and all laughed over the incident. 

Of course, such conduct on the part of the Americans soon 
evoked complaints that they were breaking the terms of sur- 
render. On Wednesday, William Dummer Powell complained 
to Col. Ripley of the 21st U.S.R. that threats had been made to 
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his property, and that Sheaffe’s baggage had been carried off. 
The reply was that the Americans would keep the baggage, 
as they considered that Sheaffe had not acted honourably; but 
the colonel regretted the plundering, promised a search, and under- 
took to furnish a guard to protect property. This, however, had 
very little effect. The American soldiers and sailors simply 
ignored orders and carried on, helping themselves. Nearly all 
their officers disowned the plunder which they could not prevent. 
Two exceptions are noted. One officer, lodged in Mr. Crook- 
shank’s house, plundered his cellars. He was known, and it was 
said that he was in arrest at the time. Another appropriated a 
valuable silver equipage, which he carried about with him publicly 
in a handkerchief. In Chauncey’s presence, he asserted that he 
took it in compensation for his loss at Ogdensburg. More trouble 
was caused by ‘‘a wretch’’, a British half-pay officer, who escaped 
from the fort where he was confined on indictment for capital 
felony. This ingenious individual put on the uniform of an 
American officer, procured two American soldiers, and directed 
them in the process of relieving the inhabitants of their excess of 
wealth. Few houses in the town escaped a minute search on the 
pretext of looking for public stores; and in many of them the 
soldiers helped themselves to public and private property. If 
questions were asked, they answered that it was a gift from the 
general or one of his officers. They appear to have had a fine 
sense of humour to attribute their depredations to the general, 
while he, poor man, was metaphorically tearing his hair in his 
inability to stop them. 

While the privates were amusing themselves by getting into 
odd corners about the town, the American commanders were 
busy disposing of the stores they had taken. One valuable part 
of their find was the commissariat magazine—in our phrase, the 
ration dump. This they wanted to take on board ship; but they 
had no means of transportation. Therefore they sent men into 
the country around, asking the farmers to bring their wagons 
and carry the stores from the magazine to the dock. In return, 
they promised them part of the stores. In this some of the farmers 
saw a good opportunity. During two days, Thursday the 28th 
and Friday the 29th, they carried stores to the ships and received 
for payment, as Ridout says, ‘quantities of provisions’. The 
farmers probably thought it was an ill wind that blew nobody 
any good. Even with their assistance, Dearborn found more 
stores than he could carry away. Accordingly, he ordered flour 
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and pork to be given to the destitute and particularly to the wives 
of the soldiers whose husbands had retreated or were wounded. 
The general’s motives were excellent; but the practical effect was 
that a good many took advantage of his ignorance and procured 
provisions under pretence of being destitute or being related to 
some soldier. Finding himself besieged with unscrupulous 
Canadian applicants, Dearborn offered the supplies to Mr. Justice 
Powell to distribute. Powell proposed to purchase them for the 
Patriotic Society; but Dearborn refused to take pay and then 
asked Dr. Strachan to take the flour and pork into his custody 
and give it out to the poor. This Dr. Strachan agreed to do; but 
before he could get transportation for it, nearly all the fifty barrels 
were appropriated by the unscrupulous. 

One other idea occurred to the Americans—to try to put as 
many as possible of the York county militia hors de combat by 
persuading them to come in and be paroled on condition of not 
serving till exchanged. For this purpose, they employed the 
services of some of their sympathizers in the town—a person 
named Jackson, his sons, and Ludden the butcher—probably 
recent arrivals from the United States who had some knowledge of 
the country. These men rode from farm to farm through the 
county, and ordered the men of military age to go to the capital 
and be paroled, ‘‘or the Americans would come and burn their 
farms’’. A large number, which Dearborn estimates at 500, 
actually obeyed—and thus York was rendered defenceless against 
the second attack by the Americans in August. 

This is not the only evidence of the existence of an American 
party in the town and country. It appears from one of the 
American accounts that a number of the inhabitants asked the 
invaders to hold the place and give them protection from the 
fury and persecution of the royalists, in return for which they 
promised their aid and advice. Further evidence is furnished by 
Mr. Finan, who retreated with Sheaffe and the regulars. He 
relates that at a short distance from the town they met several 
of the inhabitants of the country going to it, who did not hesitate 
to express themselves well satisfied with the turn of events and 
with their new masters. As the troops proceeded on their way, 
the majority of the inhabitants of that part of the country “evinced 
great disloyalty, being much gratified with the success of the 
Americans and, considering they had nothing to fear from us, did 
not hesitate to avow it’’. From this, it is clear that there was a 
considerable body of sentiment in favour of the invaders in the 
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country around York at least; this is probably to be attributed 
to the presence of American settlers. But their sympathies with 
their fellow-countrymen seem to have been passive only. We have 
no record of any hostile act on their part towards the British 
troops at this time. 

While the townspeople were busy trying to protect their 
property, and confusion seems to have been general, our courageous 
clergyman was busy with his friends removing the sick and wound- 
ed from the Garrison to a house in town. This was a difficult 
task, because the weather was bad and carriages were hard to 
obtain, most of them being employed in transporting stores for 
the Americans. However, it was accomplished by the evening 
of the 29th. Then other difficulties arose; there were few attend- 
ants and almost no medical service, as the military surgeons 
had retreated with Sheaffe. Some much-needed assistance was 
given by Dr. Aspinwall, a native American who had settled in 
York. This doctor went after the surgeons who had retreated 
with Sheaffe more than four miles to get his instruments, which 
they had carried off, and from April 28 to May 1 he worked day 
and night attending to the wounded. On the latter date, as he 
was an American citizen, he accepted a position on one of the 
American ships. When he had left, there was only Dr. Baldwin, 
‘“‘but,”” runs the manifesto of his fellow-citizens, ‘‘to his eternal 
praise he spent all his time from morning to night among the 
wounded, in which arduous duty he was assisted by Mr. Cathray, 
an apothecary, who has also been very attentive’’. On the whole, 
the wounded appear to have received as much attention as was 
possible under the circumstances. 

Next day, Friday the 30th, the activities of the plunderers 
seem to have reached a climax. A good many of the not too 
conscientious country people had heard of the excellent oppor- 
tunities to increase their worldly goods afforded by a town where 
the jail was open and the invading troops were helping themselves. 
A “great number”’ of them, according to the manifesto of the 
committee of leading citizens, descended on the town and pillaged 
nearly as much from the King’s stores and from private individuals 
as the enemy. This‘source of plunder having been fairly well 
exhausted, some persons entered the church and carried off all 
the movable valuables. Whether they were soldiers or acquisitive 
civilians, is not known. So far, there had been no actual destruc- 
tion of property, aside from the damage incidental to loot. But 
on the morning of the 30th, the citizens of York saw a large fire 
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blazing at the foot of Parliament Street. It was the Parliament 
Buildings. The two long low wooden structures, with their books, 
papers, records, and furniture, soon disappeared in smoke and ashes. 

Who started the fire? Tradition is unanimous in attributing 
it to the Americans. Dr. Strachan makes this charge in his open 
letter to Thomas Jefferson. All the contemporary British his- 
torians made haste to blame the invaders. Robert Gourlay, in 
his Statistical Account of Upper Canada, says definitely that a 
party of American sailors, without the knowledge of their com- 
manders, set fire to the Parliament House and the adjoining clerks’ 
offices and library, under pretence of irritation on account of the 
famous scalp. The accusation has been repeated incessantly by 
almost all writers from that day to this. 

Yet there are flaws in the evidence. In the first place, I can 
find no statement from any personal observer of the occurrence to 
the effect that it was done by Americans. All the contemporary 
accounts are strictly non-committal:—‘‘ The Government House 
on fire’”’ (Strachan); ‘‘the buildings of the Civil Government in 
flames” (the manifesto). This alone permits some doubt as 
to whether the Americans were responsible. In the second place, 
Captain Grafton, who commanded the American guard, rushed 
to the place as soon as he saw the fire and discovered some in- 
habitants standing near it. He asked them at once, who set it 
on fire. Their answer was that they did not know; besides this, 
he declared, there were at the time no soldiers or sailors to be seen, 
and he thought it as probable that disaffected inhabitants had done 
it as that the American soldiers or sailors had been guilty of it. 

With this judgment of the captain’s, the present writer cannot 
but concur. It is clear that on that morning there were unscrupu- 
lous characters busy all over the town; there were also the recent 
inmates of the jail at large, free to do what they would. It 
should be added that soldiers and sailors as a general rule do not 
destroy anything needlessly, but are interested in what they can 
carry off far more than in what they can burn. Therefore, in 
view of the absence of any direct statement of a personal observer 
to the effect that the Americans started the fire, we must con- 
clude that the accusation is not proven, and that it is almost as 
probable that unscrupulous Canadians did it as that the Americans 
were responsible. After the event, the inhabitants in their re- 
sentment at the occupation unanimously blamed their foes for 
the destruction of their Parliament Buildings. This is very 
natural, but it is not evidence. 
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Certain it is, however, that the buildings were no more. 
This cumulation of troublesome incidents roused to action the 
energetic Dr. Strachan. He called a meeting of the magistrates, 
the sheriff, and the judges of the King’s Bench, and proposed that 
a deputation should at once make strong protests to General 
Dearborn, not only concerning the conduct of his troops, but with 
regard to the opening of the jail and the absence of law which 
permitted indiscriminate pillage. This resolution was passed. 
Shortly afterward, the resolute clergyman, with Mr. Justice 
Powell and two others, once more appeared before the troubled 
American general. In a careful address, they expressed their 
alarm at the recent unfortunate incidents; they stated that more 
buildings, leased to the government as a council office, were 
threatened; they asked the full execution of the terms of sur- 
render and requested that the functions of magistrates and police 
over their own people be restored. The much-worried general 
was alarmed at the conduct of his troops and was well aware he 
could not control them. ‘‘He was embarrassed,’’ says Strachan. 
He testified his regret, and promised everything. He issued an 
order that he did not intend to deprive the town officials of their 
rights, that the magistrates should be supported in maintaining 
order, and that if the United States troops committed any depre- 
dation, a strict scrutiny would follow. He gave back the guardian- 
ship of the jail to the sheriff; of course, he was not able to restore 
the prisoners, who had made themselves scarce. He authorized 
the guard to leave two or three men to protect the house of any 
citizen who requested protection. As far as he could, he gave the 
deputation complete satisfaction. 

The execution of these orders appears to have improved the 
situation. The next day, however, Saturday, May 1, there were 
still a few soldiers busy picking up what they could. One incident 
brought the worthy Strachan into action again. He happened 
to see two Americans carrying off some property which he recog- 
nized as belonging to a friend of his. The intrepid doctor rushed 
towards them and demanded in his broad Scots accent that they 
give it up. The soldiers, however, were not so easy to persuade 
as Dearborn was. One of the soldiers levelled his musket directly 
at the reverend doctor’s breast. The incident might have been 
serious; but at this moment, an American officer came up and 
ordered the men to give up their booty. This Dr. Strachan carried 
off in triumph to his friend’s house. 

Other incidents of the kind led to several more complaints of 
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pillage and insult being made to Dearborn. By this time, the 
general was very much hurt; he declared that he had issued strict 
orders to the contrary. But, as it was evident that orders to that 
effect were no more effective than polite hopes, he resolved to 
embark the troops that day. 

Accordingly, he called in the soldiers and sailors and proceeded 
to embark them on the fleet. While this was being done, a party 
detailed for the purpose carried out measures necessary prior to 
evacuation. They burned the town blockhouse and the govern- 
ment stores which they had not been able to remove, in order 
that the British might find no supplies and no fortifications when 
they should return. At the Garrison, they burned the government 
house and the officers’ quarters; but left the barracks untouched. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the troops were being taken on board. 
By nightfall, none remained on shore except the burning party 
and ten other men who had found a special attraction in the town 
and had to be hauled out of the taverns by a naval officer at 9 
o'clock the next morning. 

On Sunday, May 2, all the Americans were on board, expecting 
to sail to Niagara to carry out the next item of Secretary Arm- 
strong’s programme. Contrary winds detained them for some 
time in the vicinity of York; but they did not disturb the town. 
On the 8th, the wind changed and the whole American fleet set 
sail for Niagara. There they prepared for the capture of Fort 
George; and the occupation of York was over. 

The town had not been seriously damaged. ‘‘After the 
departure [of the Americans],’” says the manifesto, ‘‘we must 
acknowledge that they behaved much better than we expected.” 
The soldiers had conducted themselves at least no worse than the 
unscrupulous of the town’s own people. With the latter, the 
magistrates proceeded to deal. At a meeting of the magistrates, 
the judges, the sheriff, and the Rev. Dr. Strachan held on May 5, 
a new proclamation was issued. In this, the authorities declared 
that there was no change in his Majesty’s government and laws; 
that, as before, it was high treason to aid, assist, counsel, or 
comfort the enemy; that evildoers were equally amenable to the 
laws as before; that it was the duty of all to assist the magistrates 
and enforce the restitution of property. 

Part of the plunder was probably restored, though certainly 
not all. York soon recovered from the occupation. The refugees 
returned, and set their houses in order; and the life of the little 
town went on as before, save for the absence of the men who had 
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fallen in Humber Bay and on the lake front. The Parliament 
Buildings had been destroyed, but it would have been necessary 
to replace them with more permanent structures in any case. 
Except for the destruction of the public records, no very serious 
damage had been done. We may presume that the jail soon 
harboured a new set of prisoners, and the taverns flourished 
without the support of American soldiers and sailors. The invaders 
passed away, leaving only a faint memory and a few anecdotes— 
so that to-day few of the inhabitants of Ontario’s capital realize 
that their city was once occupied by a hostile army. 
W. B. KERR 








SIR JAMES STEPHEN AND BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICAN PROBLEMS, 1840-1847 


HE Canadian rebellion of 1837 drew attention to the state 

of Britain’s colonial relations. Clearly, these were un- 
satisfactory. Nearly all the colonies showed signs of unrest.! 
Revolts and separation might follow. To prevent this, a small 
but active and devoted band urged the adoption of a new colonial 
policy. The old system of centralized control? should be scrapped, 
and the colonies given the right to govern their local affairs. In 
this fight for reform, heavy blows were struck at the men held 
responsible for the grievances of the overseas settlements. Bitter 
attacks were made upon the colonial secretary. He, however, 
was only ‘‘a bird of passage’’. The real power lay in the hands of 
his permanent staff. On it James (afterwards Sir James) Stephen 
held the leading post. Known to be an industrious and faithful 
official, Stephen had served in the Colonial Office and at the 
Board of Trade since 1813, and had recently been made permanent 
undersecretary in the former department.’ He was thought to 
be the actual ruler of the dependencies.* Secretaries of state 
came and went, while Stephen remained. Upon him the reformers, 


1 When Lord Aberdeen became colonial secretary (Dec., 1844), he was happy to 
find Heligoland quiet—an exception to the general state of the affairs in the colonies. 
See Aberdeen to Guerney, Jan. 27, 1835, in Lady Frances Balfour, The Life of George, 
Fourth Earl of Aberdeen (London, 1922), II, p. 18. 

2 The best contemporary description of the colonial system was given by Herman 
Merivale in his Lectures on Colonization and the Colonies, at Oxford in 1839, 1840, and 
1841 (new ed., London, 1861). 

3 See speech by Sir William Molesworth in the House of Commons, March 6, 1838 
(Hansard, 3d Series, XLI, cols. 476-512). 

4E. G. Wakefield, A View of the Art of Colonization, with introduction by James 
Collier (Oxford, 1914), p. 235. 

5 Caroline Amelia Stephen, The Right Honourable Sir James Stephen (Gloucester, 
1906), p. 3; Sir Leslie Stephen, article on ‘‘Sir James Stephen” in The Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

® See speech by Sir William Molesworth in the H. of C., July 25, 1848. Sir William 
Molesworth, Selected Speeches, edited with introduction by H. E. Egerton (London, 
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therefore, loaded all the real and imaginary sins of the Colonial 
Office. 


None of them knew the man whom they pilloried as ‘Mr. 
Mothercountry”’ and ‘‘Mr. Oversecretary Stephen’’. They felt 
their cause to be a righteous one, and made their attacks without 
a thorough inquiry into his place in and responsibility for the 
system under fire.2. Half in jest he called himself the ‘‘ Lightning 
Conductor,’ and a friendly observer believed him to be the most 
unpopular manin Europe.* For this unpopularity Charles Buller 
bears a large share of the blame. In his masterly analysis of the 
existing colonial policy, Buller depicts one ‘‘ Mr. Mothercountry”’ 
as the evil genius of the Colonial Office. Both then and since 
this mythical person has been identified as James Stephen. A 
grim picture it is. He has here been clothed with all the vices 
of a despotic and irresponsible bureaucracy. Petty and arbit- 
rary, aslave of red tape, and a true die-hard, he is also timid and 
unscrupulous. Fearing cabals and family compacts, he seeks 


1903), p. 205; Wakefield, Art of Colonization, p. 268; that Stephen was the real head 
of the Colonial Office was also the opinion of Sir Henry Taylor, long a clerk in that 
office. References to Taylor’s statements on this point are given by A. L. Lowell, 
The Government of England (New York, 1921), I, p. 179, notes. To these must be added 
one to a letter to Lord Granville, Dec. 7, 1869; Sir Henry Taylor, Autobiography (New 
York, 1885), II, pp. 250-253. Notwithstanding the weight of Taylor’s authority one 
may doubt whether he really knew the limits of Stephen’s power. To Taylor, who held 
a subordinate clerical post, Stephen was doubtless the chief. On administrative ques- 
tions his power was great, but the general policy had to be determined by the colonial 
secretary and his parliamentary aide. Taylor, who does not seem to have been a very 
diligent clerk, may not have gone beyond the limits of his own experience in this matter. 
Sir Leslie Stephen writes, ‘Though great weight was attached to Sir James Stephen’s 
opinion and advice by his official superiors, and though he held strong opinions of his 
own upon the subjects which came before him, he had no real authority whatever... 
he was constantly obliged to take part in measures which he regretted, and of which 
he disapproved” (quoted in Life of Sir James Stephen, p. 52). This is also borne out 
by an examination of the papers at the Public Record Office. See also J. L. Morison, 
British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government (Glasgow, 1919), pp. 236, 237. 

1 Charles Buller, Responsible Government for the Colonies, reprinted from the Colonial 
Gazet.e of December, 1839, Jan. and Feb., 1840 (London, 1840), pp. 77-96; Wakefield, 
The Art of Colonization, pp. 235, 263, 268-270; Spectator, July 4, 1846, p. 639, Nov. 6, 
1847, p. 1067. 

2 That the reformers did not know the inner working of the old system has been 
admitted by Dr. R. Garnett, Edward Gibbon Wakefield (London, 1898), pp. 287, 288. 

3 James Stephen to Macvey Napier, March 9, 1846, in Macvey Napier, Selections 
from the Correspondence of, ed. by his son, Macvey Napier (London, 1879), pp. 523, 524. 

The statement is attributed to Lord Aberdeen. See entry in Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce’s diary, Oct. 16, 1858, in A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, Life of the 
Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce (London, 1880-1882), II, p. 412. 
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peace by making bad appointments. The wishes of the colonists 
are ignored, and their interests neglected. ‘‘Thus it has been 
known,” wrote Buller, ‘‘that even reserved acts of the Colonial 
Parliaments have been poked away in one of Mr. Mothercountry’s 
pigeonholes, and never brought out of it till the period in which 
they could have received sanction was passed.”! This charge, 
made in the heat of conflict, was wholly unsupported, and seems 
to have been based on suspicion rather than on facts. Neverthe- 
less, it has been widely quoted, and a lampoon has at times been 
given the weight of an authentic source. 

Shy and thin-skinned to a fault, Stephen suffered keenly under 
these attacks.2 At the time no adequate defence could be made 
without disclosing state secrets. Later, Stephen’s two famous 
sons, Sir James Fitzjames and Sir Leslie, defended their father'; 
and the daughter, Miss Caroline, incorporated their defence in a 
biography of Sir James Stephen. This contains also a number of 
letters; but these were chosen with the object of showing Stephen’s 
religious views,‘ and throw very little light upon his attitude 
towards the colonial problems of that day. The sons affirm that 
on these Stephen was far more liberal than has been commonly 
believed. This is also the testimony of a friend and subordinate, 
Sir Henry Taylor.’ But, again, first-hand proofs are lacking. 
To get these one must go to the confidential notes, minutes, and 
memoranda written or dictated by Stephen while serving in the 


1 Buller, Responsible Government, p. 93. 

2 “Oh, how I hate and long to quit these public affairs! My nature never meant 
me for them, nor for anything else exciting. My mind is as sensitive as my eyes, and 
as soon pained, irritated and darkened by any kind of glare. In all truth and honesty 
I have but a so-so opinion of myself in my relations to my fellow-men, and as far as I 
can divine, I am unpopular, unsuccessful in the attempt to please—passing indeed for 
a man of more talents than I really possess, though of less amenity, cordiality, honour, 
and other social qualities than I should probably ascribe to myself. It is a small 
thing to be judged by man’s judgment, but it does not seem or feel so.’,"—James Stephen, 
entry in private journal, March 4, 1846 (Life of Sir James Stephen, pp. 105-106). See 
also his letter to Lord John Russell, Dec., 1839, in Spencer Walpole, The Life of Lord 
John Russell (London, 1891), I, p. 351, note. 

%See Sir Leslie Stephen, The Life of Sir James Fitsjames Stephen (London, 1895), 
pp. 41-65; the article on “Sir James Stephen” in The Dictionary of National Biography; 
and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen's letter to The Times, July 6, 1882. In this he refutes 
gossip about his father in T. Mozley, Reminiscences (London, 1882), I, p. 111. 

4 Life of Sir James Stephen, Introduction, p. viii. 

5 Taylor, Autobiography, II, p. 252. It is interesting to note that Sir Francis Head 
denounced Stephen asa “rank republican”’ (quoted in the Quarterly Review, Oct., 1839, 
vol. LXIV, p. 485). 
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departments most intimately connected with the administration 
of oversea Britain. Not all of this material is as yet available, 
and the notes with the characteristic ‘‘JS’’ are at times missing 
on important despatches. Enough, however, is at hand to reveal 
clearly Stephen’s views regarding the principles which ought to 
guide the home government in dealing with some of the most 
vital administrative problems in British North America during 
the period 1840-1847. 

A study of these documents tends to lend support to the claim 
made by Stephen’s sons. Instead of being a last-ditch defender 
of the old system, he often appears as its severest critic, advocating 
changes and reforms. The broad questions of policy were out- 
side his province, but on those dealing with administration 
Stephen time and again opposed meddling in local affairs and 
urged yielding to colonial wishes. Fairness and common sense 
mark his attitude on such problems. And his conclusions are 
based on lessons learned through many years of contact with the 
colonists. One fails to find that Stephen pigeon-holed colonial 
bills or addresses. On the contrary, his efforts were bent towards 
speeding up the old and clumsy machinery. This task was, how- 
ever, hopeless. With the government of the colonies divided 
among half a dozen departments, boards, and bureaus, no official 
could bring about a change. The old system was a system only 
in name. There existed at this time no single authority that 
could draw together the various threads connected with colonial 
affairs. Delays and hardships were inevitable. Sir James 
Stephen became, in fact, one of the victims, instead of being the 
dictator, of the old colonial policy. 

The all-important topic at this time was responsible govern- 
ment for Canada. While in office Stephen does not seem to have 
committed himself on this issue. The reason for his silence must 
be sought partly in his interpretation of the duties of his office, 
which excluded questions of general policy;! and partly in his 
unwillingness to discuss theories of government in letters from 
Downing Street. On the latter point Stephen laid great stress. 


1 Lord Falkland, lieut.-governor of Nova Scotia, in a despatch to Lord John Russell 
of March 6, 1840, raised several questions connected with the colonial policy in general. 
With reference to these Stephen wrote to Vernon Smith on April 2: ‘‘ As this Despatch 
relates to certain fundamental principles of Provincial Govt. and not to the execution 
of principles already established, I presume that Lord John Russell will himself in the 
first instance dictate the terms in which the draft of the answer shd. be prepared’’ 
(Public Record Office MS., C.O., Nova Scotia, 217/177). 
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Privately, he had faith in the ability of ‘‘studious and speculative 
men”’ to work out schemes for a philosophical and good govern- 
ment.' But theories of that sort ought to be kept out of the 
despatches. To discuss them here would mean “usurping the 
place of Professors and Men of Letters’’.2 Such attempts might, 
he feared, prove both foolish and dangerous. Besides, it would 
mean a departure from English practice. ‘Nothing,’’ wrote 
Stephen, ‘‘would seem more out of keeping with the history and 
habits of our country, than the authoritative promulgation of 
abstract doctrines of Govt. The strength of our Constitutional 
principles resides not a little in the necessity for deriving them 
from Judicial or Parliamentary Precedents instead of taking them 
from the text of any Charter or Royal Grant.’* Earl Grey, 
however, who got this advice, refused to follow it.* Stephen’s will 
did not always prevail. 

This attitude on the part of Stephen must not be taken to 
mean that he opposed self-government for Canada. On the con- 
trary, he looked with favour upon its growth and development. 
In 1850, when Stephen was freed from the restrictions of office, 
he gave his views without reserve. He then voiced his unqualified 
approval of the course taken with Canada. Britain should relax 
cheerfully ‘“‘one after another the bonds of authority, as soon as 
the colony itself clearly desired that relaxation—so substituting 
a federal for a colonial relation’’.‘ 

At this time Stephen claimed credit for what had happened 
in the case of Canada, and he may have been more of a builder 
than he knew. Students of Canadian history of the stormy 
years which followed the rebellion have been struck by the 
apparent contradictions in Lord John Russell’s dispatches to 
C. Poulett Thomson, afterwards Lord Sydenham, of October 14 
and 16, 1839. In the former Russell declared against responsible 
government for Canada, while in the latter, by making possible 
the removal of the executive council whenever necessary for the 


1 Letter to Henry Taylor, Nov. 16, 1835 (Life of Sir James Stephen, p. 42). 

2Stephen to Lord Stanley, March 27, 1845. Lord Falkland had asked for an 
official statement to the effect that Nova Scotia was not yet ready for the type of 
government which then existed in Canada (Public Record Office MS., C.O., Nova 
Scotia, 217/189). 

Stephen to Ben Hawes, Feb. 17, 1847, in discussing Sir John Harvey's request for 
a declaration on responsible government for the colonies (Ibid., 217/196). 

4See Grey to Harvey, March 2 and 23, 1847 (Jbid.). 

5 Letter, dictated by Stephen, to Cunningham, March 20, 1850 (Life of Sir James 
Stephen, pp. 143, 144). 
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good of the public service, he held open the door for this reform. . 
This dispatch has, indeed, been called ‘‘the charter of Responsible 
Government’’.t. A study of the origin of these two documents 
clears up this point, and shows also how difficult it was to separate 
questions of policy from those of administration. The earlier 
despatch dealt with general policy. Russell, who drafted it, sub- 
mitted it to the cabinet apparently without seeking any advice 
from the permanent staff. Stephen, on the other hand, wrote 
the second. A circular, it was intended to solve certain problems 
which had arisen in South Australia and which might arise else- 
where. In order to gain harmony within the colonial govern- 
ments, it was deemed advisable to allow a change of executive 
council when a new governor took office.2 That this rule might 
apply equally well to the relations between the council and the 
legislature occurred neither to Stephen nor to Russell. The 
Canadian situation differed from that in the Antipodes; and the 
new regulation got here another meaning. Whatever aid Stephen 
by this despatch gave to the cause of responsible government 
must, indeed, be looked upon as accidental. That he had no 
fault to find with the result we have already seen; and many a 
time he, in the years 1840-1847, intentionally helped to further the 
cause of colonial freedom. 

Stephen fought steadily against the frequent use of the 
imperial veto. As a means to teach the colonists political wisdom 
he thought it worse than useless. ‘‘Very few men,” he once 
wrote, ‘‘are made wiser by being publicly convicted of having 
reasoned ill. But no corporate Body ever learned useful lessons 
that way.’* Another time he observed: ‘I have reached a firm 


1Arthur Mills, Colonial Constitutions (London, 1891), p. 4. This dispatch was 
welcomed by the responsible government party in Canada. See also Morison, British 
Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government, pp. 74-76. The text of the two dispatches 
may be found in H. E. Egerton and W. L. Grant, Canadian Constitutional Development 
(Toronto), 1907, pp. 266-272. 

2 Stephen had the draft ready on Sept. 9, and in a note to Lord John Russell of the 
following day he explained that this circular was to carry into effect some suggestions 
from the South Australian commissioners. He also asked if Thomson might not be the 
bearer of these instructions as far as they applied to British North America. But 
Russell thought they might wait a month or two before they sent it. On Oct. 13 he 
wrote to Stephen, “I think it is desirable to send now to the North American Colonies 
the circular prepared by you as to the continuance of officers under a new Governor’. 
Except for a few verbal changes made by Vernon Smith, the despatch of Oct. 16 is as 
drafted by Stephen more than a month earlier (Public Record Office MSS., C.O., 
Canada, 42/297). 

3 Memorandum to Vernon Smith, April 17, 1841, on a New Brunswick Act for im- 
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conviction that our superior wisdom, if such it be, is utterly wasted 
in the attempt to make the people of North America as wise as 
we are.’"' The use of force would only create ill-will without 
checking bad legislation. ‘‘Errors which we endeavour to correct 
by the use or by the menace of superior authority become popular 
opinions and in such countries popular opinion has become in- 
vincible obstacles to whatever they oppose.’’? Especially when 
a colony had developed a strong sense of local dignity the im- 
perial government must act warily. They should interfere only 
for the purpose of maintaining the public faith and to prevent 
“injustice to any particular class of Colonists, or to any British 
Interest’’.2 And in such cases Stephen suggested that they 
should reason with the colonies. The language of persuasion he 
believed to be more effective than threats of disallowance.* In 
purely local affairs Britain might offer advice, but otherwise let 
the colonists face the results of bad and ill-considered laws. 
“I wd. leave them to grow wise by experience, thinking as I 
do, that it is impossible to make such societies wise by mere 
admonition or authority, and observing as I have done, that 
we are almost always worsted in such attempts.’ 

Canada, in particular, must be left alone. Already in 1844 
Stephen felt that as regards her it would be futile to try to control 
internal affairs. ‘Practically and in truth everything must be 
left to the local authorities.’”* This point of view was stated 
even more clearly in a report of January 12, 1846. ‘‘Canada,”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘appears to me to have shaken off or laid aside the Colonial 
relation to this Country and to have become, in everything but 
the name, a distinct State, receiving, indeed, its Governor from 


proving the practice in the provincial court of chancery, to which the Crown lawyers 
had objected. ‘The error if such it be will soon enough be remedied spontaneously. ... 
It is scarcely possible for persons standing in the superior relation to make too cautious 
an use of a merely argumentative superiority when their object is not to triumph but 
to persuade." Russell’s reply was: ‘‘Let the Province have their way"’ (Jbid., C.O., 
New Brunswick, 188/71). 

1This ironic remark is found in a minute dated Sept. 23, 1844, dealing with the 
attempts by the Treasury and the Board of Trade to annul the charter of the Charlotte 
County, New Brunswick, Bank (Jbid., 188/97). 

2 Ibid. 

* Stephen to Stanley, Dec. 4, 1841 (Ibid., C.O., Nova Scotia, 217/179). 

Stephen to Lord Lyttelton, May 1, 1846 (Jbid., C.O., New Brunswick, 
188/97). 

6 Stephen to Stanley, Dec. 4, 1841 (Ibid., C.O., Nova Scotia, 217/179). 

* Stephen to Hope, Nov. 15, 1844 (Ibid., C.O., Canada, 42/514). This was written 
with reference to the control over the Indian affairs in Canada. 
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hence and submitting to our general Laws of Trade and Naviga- 
tion but otherwise self-governed so completely and so inevitably, as 
torender almost superfluousand unmeaning any attempt to prescribe 
to the Gov. any line of policy on any internal question whatever.’"! 

His advocacy of such a policy brought Stephen into frequent 
clashes with the departments that shared with the Colonial Office 
the authority over the distant provinces. In these contests he 
appears neither shy nor timid. With a long administrative ex- 
perience and sound legal knowledg2 Stephen combined real grit 
and the ability to put his views clearly and with force. 

The Crown lawyers served as targets for his keenest shafts. 
He held them to be too narrow and too technical in their views. 
Discretion rather than law ought often to guide decisions in 
administrative cases. This the lawyers failed to see. At times 
Stephen also openly doubted their competency. He saw ‘‘no 
reason to suppose that they have a deeper insight than other men 
into those broad principles wh: ascertain the limits of the Legis- 
lative and Executive powers and functions either of this country 
or in our Colonies. It is a subject, foreign to their ordinary 
studies and pursuits as lawyers.”* When they, in 1846, agreed 
with the commissioners of customs in wishing to declare null 
and void a New Brunswick Act for the regulation of the liquor 
trade, Stephen frankly said that they were mistaken. In a 
spirited memorandum addressed to Ben Hawes, he argued against 
disallowance. The imperial parliament had ‘‘had no wish, no 
policy, and no purpose on the subject’”’, and yet the Crown lawyers 
held the Act repugnant to 8 and 9 Vict. Cap. 93. They had 
thereby inferred ‘‘the intention of Parliamt. from the mere 
silence of Parliamt.’’ This procedure he called novel and ‘‘con- 
trary to the understanding and practice of the long course of 
years to which my recollectn. of such matters extends’’.* To 


1 From a very interesting report addressed to Lord Lyttelton in answer to Glad- 
stone’s request for topics to be dealt with in the instructions to Lord Cathcart, the 
newly appointed governor-general of Canada (Ibid., C.O., 42/531). 

“‘In 1846, when I was at the C.O. Sir Jas. Stephen said to me, ‘Such is the point of 
self-assertion already attained, that if Canada requests to have the nomination of her 
own governor, it must be given’”’ (Gladstone to Kimberley, Dec. 8, 1881, Gladstone 
Papers, Letter Book copy, vol. XIX, fol. 133). It is also interesting to note that, in 
the opinion of Lord Grey, Canada was in 1848 ‘‘ more a nation than a Province’’ (Public 
Record Office MS., C.O., Canada, 42/551). 


2 Stephen to Hawes, Dec. 1, 1846 (Public Record Office MS., C.O., New Brunswick, 
188/96). 


3 Stephen to Hawes, Oct. 17, 1846 (Ibid., C.O., 188/97). 
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accept this decision might have far-reaching results. And 
Stephen, aided by Earl Grey, started a long feud with the legal 
authorities." 

Similarly he had many tilts with the Treasury and with the 
Board of Trade in the interest of colonial autonomy. Stephen 
argued that it was hopeless to fight the colonies on local issues; 
besides, the imperial government knew so little about the actual 
conditions on the outposts that interference might cause great 
hardships. When the Treasury in 1842 tried to prescribe a 
system of accounting for the Canadian civil list, Stephen joined 
Sir Charles Bagot in a sharp protest. No good but much harm 
would follow such a course of action. This had not been done 
with any of the smaller colonies, and ‘‘Canada wd. seem the 
very last in which such an innovation should be tried”’.2 A 
little earlier the same department had wished to annul an agree- 
ment between Nova Scotia and a mining company. Stephen 
objected on the ground that the question was one of purely local 
concern. If the province decided to forego an increase in mining 
royalties, the Treasury had no ground for meddling. It was not 
bound to make good any possible deficit in the colonial budget 
and should keep “hands off’’. Interference ‘‘in this as in most 
other cases arising in the Colonies [was] founded upon so imperfect 
an acquaintance with the state of feelings and of parties there, 
as almost infallibly to do harm when opposed to the advice of 
the local Govts.’’* This point of view should also guide the 
attitude of the imperial government towards railway legislation 
in British North America. Give the colonies all the expert 
advice that may be had and then leave them, ‘‘to follow, or to 
disregard it at their pleasure’’.‘ 


1 Tbid. 

2 The Treasury took issue with Stephen on this point, and claimed that before the 
union all Canadian accounts were audited and that the Union Act required them to 
audit the accounts connected with the civil list. See Bagot to Stanley, April 15, Stephen 
to Hope, May 17, the Treasury to the Colonial Office, June 13, C.O. to the Treasury, 
June 25, and the amended auditing order sent to Bagot, Nov. 2, 1842 (Ibid., C.O., 
Canada). 

* Stephen to Vernon Smith, July 13, 1841 (Jbid., C.O., Nova Scotia, 217/179). 

4 Stephen to Hawes, Nov. 12, 1846. The Crown lawyers had criticized the New 
Brunswick Railway Acts Nos. 1644-1645. Stephen did not think the Home government 
should interfere. On the other hand this was precisely a topic with which the North 
American colonies should try to dealincommon. ‘It isa mere illusion to suppose that 
any Departmt of the Govmt in this Country will be at once able and willing to investi- 
gate, to understand, and to decide on such a question as this."—To Hawes, Oct. 16, 
1842 (Ibid., C.O., New Brunswick, 188/96 & 97). 
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Money and banking Stephen classed among the topics to be 
left in the hands of the local legislatures. Although he believed 
that the imperial control over colonial bank charters had proved 
of value in checking speculation it should be kept only until the 
colonists wished to have free hands.!- When the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade tried to bring about changes in the charters 
of the Charlotte County, New Brunswick, Bank, and of the Bank 
of Newfoundland by threatening disallowance, Stephen pro- 
tested. Reason with the colonies, he counselled; don’t use threats. 
‘‘T have never seen any good come of insisting on Colonial Legis- 
latures conforming to certain Rules of proceeding with a menace 
of rejecting their laws in case of disobedience.’’? In 1847 certain 
financial interests sought to gain the aid of the Colonial Office in 
getting Canada to repeal her usury laws with the plea that they 
hindered the flow of capital to the province. Stephen had little 
faith in the value of these laws, but did not wish to interfere. 
Furthermore, the object seemed not desirable. ‘‘I greatly doubt,” 
wrote he, ‘‘whether thus to become indebted and tributary to a 
distant Country, is not a disadvantage outweighing all the ad- 
vantages of such stimulants. My creed is that comparative 
poverty attended with freedom from debt, is a far better basis 
of Colonial prosperity, than the kind of affluence which follows 
on the contracting of debts in the earlier stages of Colonization.’ 

The ecclesiastical bent of his mind naturally made Stephen 
take special interest in the affairs of the colonial churches. For 
this reason he could supply the information that the real motive 
behind the first payment of £900 to the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference was the wish to detach the Wesleyans in Upper Canada 


1 “They will never believe in Canada that we know better than themselves, what 
kind of Legislation is good for them, as, I suppose, if the case were reversed, we should 
be equally incredulous.’’-—Stephen to Hope, May 23, 1842 (Jbid., C.O., Canada, 
42/502). 

2 “The truth is,’’ he continued, ‘‘we dare not execute such a threat in Canada, and 
could scarcely hazard it in any other of our greater Colonies.””—Stephen to Lyttelton, 
May 1, 1846 (Ibid., C.O., 188/97). Gladstone agreed that they ought to try persuasion 
instead of threats. In an earlier memorandum to Lord Stanley, Sept. 23, 1844, Stephen 
had written: ‘‘And why, after all, interfere with such matters [i.e. banking] in B. North 
America? In Canada the motives for non-interference have triumphed over all Political 
economy. There cannot be one principle for that Great Province and another for the 
smaller Provinces adjacent to it’’ (Ibid., 188/89). 

3 Stephen to Hawes, March 25, 1847. R. S. Atcheson, representing a Loan and 
Trust Company, urged the repeal of these laws. John A. Macdonald seems also to have 
been interested in the question (Jbid., C.O., Canada, 42/546). 
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from those in the United States.!. And it was through his influence 
that the newly created bishopric in New Brunswick got its name 
from the leading city instead of from the province.? Stephen 
lent a hand in the settlement of various religious problems. In 
general he favoured handling them according to ‘‘ Anglo-American 
opinion”’,* recognizing also here the colonial right to home rule. 
He regretted, in 1842, that the assent of the Queen should be 
needed for the revised statutes of McGill College. To him the 
question seemed one that could not be thoroughly understood in 
England.‘ In the following year he therefore suggested that the 
legal advisers of the Canadian government should pass on the 
question of religious instruction in that institution. ‘‘Why,”’ 
he asked, ‘“‘is the Crown to assume a responsibility which it does 
not assume for any University or College in this Kingdom?’’® 
Similarly in the long drawn-out contest over the charter of King’s 
College, New Brunswick, Stephen disliked the idea of royal 
interference. A question so essentially local in its character 
ought to be dealt with by the colonists. They were in a position 
to watch and, if necessary, change their enactments, which thus 
might enjoy, what a royal charter would lack, ‘‘the support of 
popular favour’’.6 In keeping with this view Stephen held that 
the Nova Scotia Act for the incorporation of the Roman Catholic 
Saint Mary’s College at Halifax ought to get the Queen’s approval. 
If he had been a member of the colonial legislature he would 
have voted ‘‘against any law providing for the education of any 
part of the people according to any system of Doctrine or Dis- 
cipline except those of the English or Scotch Churches. But, if, 
when such laws are passed, I had a vote to give as to the manner 


1‘‘On the 22 Nov. 1832 Lord Ripon ordered that £900 per ann. should be placed 
at the disposal of the British Wesleyan Conference. The real motive was (though there 
is no formal record of it) to enable that Body to detach the Wesleyans in Upper Canada 
from their connection with the American Conference. I state this fact from my own 
personal knowledge, for by Lord Ripon’s desire I communicated with the Secretary of the 
Wesleyan Body here on the subject.’-—Stephen to Hope, March 22, 1842 (Ibid., 42/489). 

2?In a lengthy memorandum addressed to Lord Stanley, Dec. 27, 1844, Stephen 
discussed the practice of giving the colonial bishops territorial titles. He held this to 
be contrary to the earlier custom of the church and urged calling the new see that of 
Fredericton. Stanley agreed, and Jan. 8, 1845, the Archbishop of Canterbury gave his 
consent. (Public Record Office MSS., C.O., New Brunswick, 188/93.) 

* Stephen to Vernon Smith, Oct. 19, 1840 (Jbid., 188/69). 

* Stephen to Hope, Oct., 1842 (Ib:d., C.O., Canada, 42/496). 

* Stephen to Stanley, Oct. 3, 1843 (Ibid., 42/507). 

® Stephen to Hawes, Dec. 1, 1846 (Ibid., C.O., New Brunswick, 188/96). 
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of disposing of them, it would be in favour of their confirm- 
ation.’’! 

With all his devotion to the established church, Stephen saw 
clearly that in North America the tide of public opinion ran 
counter to anything like the superiority of one church. No 
human skill could alter this; and Stephen refused to be a party 
to any such effort. For this reason he advised rejection of the 
plea made by the bishop of Nova Scotia for grants of crown 
lands for the support of the clergy of the Church of England. 
Regretfully Stephen watched the pretensions of this body to be 
recognized as the church. It thereby aroused enmity and ill-will. 
And for the home government to lend their aid to such claims in 
a colony where four-fifths of the people belonged to other denomi- 
nations would decidedly be a bad policy.? 

As regards the position of the Roman Catholic church in 
Canada, James Stephen held views peculiarly his own. Against 
the Crown lawyers and several secretaries of state, he maintained 
that the government neither could nor should interfere with the 
division of sees and the appointment of bishops or archbishops 
in that church. He believed that it should be looked upon 
and treated in the same way as the Protestant dissenters from 
the two established churches. ‘‘ My opinion is, that throughout all 
the Colonies, we have interfered in these questions of Roman 
Catholic Church Government inadvisedly; and have thus given 
to the Bishops and Clergy of that Communion a degree of 
importance, and a kind of relation to the State, to which they 
have no sort of claim.”* However, the law officers decided 
otherwise. They found that the division of sees needed the assent 
of the Crown, while the appointment of an archbishop for British 
North America did not.‘ 

Stephen’s desire to meet the wishes of the colonists is also 
shown in his attitude to colonial patronage. That which belonged 
under the Colonial Office in Canada had been given up by Lord 
Glenelg, and the concession was later extended to all of British 
North America.’ At first this meant a transfer of the power of 


1 Stephen to Hope, May 26, 1842 (Ibid., C.0., Nova Scotia, 217/182). 

2 Stephen to Hope, June 30, 1842 (Zbid., 217/181). 

3 Stephen to Stanley, Oct., 1841 (Jbid., C.O., Canada, 42/494). 

4 Ibid., 42/502. 

5 Stephen to Hope, Dec. 29, 1845 (Ibid., C.0., Nova Scotia, 217/190). See also 


statement by Lord Stanley in the House of Commons, May 30, 1844 (Hansard, 3d 
Series, LX XV, col. 50). 
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appointment to the hands of the governors who chose colonists 
for the offices; with the adoption of responsible government the 
control became wholly local. Stephen always strove to make this 
change real, not simply nominal. It would, he thought, strengthen 
the governor and aid in pacifying the colonies. Soon the royal 
confirmation of appointments became a mere matter of form.' 

Meanwhile the other departments kept their patronage, the 
most important being that of the Treasury with its control over 
the customs service. For years Stephen tried to change this. 
To him it seemed unfair that outsiders should be chosen for 
posts, the salaries of which were paid wholly out of local funds. 
Only the colonists were really fitted for this service. They 
knew the land and the people. And to wait with the concession 
till public opinion had been aroused might prove too late. In 
the West Indies the exclusion of colonists ‘‘is resented as an 
injury; but the resentment is impotent. The resentment of the 
North American Colonies will not be so.’’? He scoffed at the 
contention that the members of the customs service were like 
officers of the army. On the contrary they were local function- 
aries, and the opposite claim ‘‘is neither true in fact, nor sound 
in argument’’.? To Stephen it seemed strange, ‘‘that a Board 
of English Commissioners, totally unconnected with the Govt. 
of those Provinces shd. be permitted to be daily doing acts by 
which that Govt. is embarrassed. I believe that neither the 
Treasury nor the Commrs. of Customs have any adequate notion 
of the importance attached to such appointments in British North 
America, or of the resentment with which the people there regard 
their exclusion from Offices maintained at their expense but 
scarcely at all with a view to their interests.’’* 

The aid of three colonial secretaries was enlisted in this fight, 
and Gladstone took the matter up privately with Goulburn, 


1 Stephen thought that the form of royal approbation of Canadian appointments 
should be kept. To abandon that would be a further step “towards loosing the con- 
nection which subsists between the two countries. In these cases forms may survive 
realities; but I believe that realities very seldom indeed survive the forms by which 
alone they are expressed to ordinary apprehension." —To Hope, Feb. 16, 1842. But 
this consisted only in forwarding a list of the appointments made. An express appro- 
bation Stephen opposed. ‘‘They are valid without,” and the imperial government 
sh8uld assume no real responsibility for unfortunate selections.—Stephen to Hope, 
May, 1842 (Public Record Office MSS., C.O., Canada, 42/488 & 492). 

2 Stephen to Hope, April 9, 1842 (Ibid., C.O., Nova Scotia, 217/180). 

3 Ibid. 

‘Stephen to Lyttelton, March 5, 1846 (Ibid., 217/194). 
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then chancellor of the Exchequer.! All in vain; the Lords of 
the Treasury could not be moved. Not until the imperial govern- 
ment had ceased to levy import duties in British North America 
could a change be brought about. Stephen was quick to grasp 
the advantage given him by the 9 and 10 Vict. Cap. 94 (Feb. 1, 
1847). He called Lord Grey’s attention to the effect of this Act 
upon colonial customs service appointments, and one may sense 
a note of triumph in the letter sent to the Lords of the Treasury 
a fortnight later. They were politely reminded of the old struggle 
and also of the fact that now no local funds existed for paying 
the salaries of these officers. Compensation for loss of office 
must be paid from the imperial treasury. Stephen hoped, there- 
fore, ‘‘that every custom House Officer now about to proceed or 
who may hereafter be sent to any British Colony will be dis- 
tinctly apprized of the great uncertainty and shortness of his 
probable tenure of office there’’.? 

The question of the Canadian civil list caused a lively exchange 
of despatches and a conflict of views between Sir Charles Bagot 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Stanley. The governors- 
general held it to be of the greatest importance that the imperial 
government should give up its control over this item. Bagot 
thought the issue to be so vital ‘‘that on the decision respecting 
it depends in my belief the successful march of the Government 
of the Province and the eventual maintenance of its connection 
with the Mother Country’”’.* But this appeal failed to disturb 
Lord Stanley. He maintained strongly that not a jot or tittle in 
the Union Act should be changed. The spectre of separation 
did not alarm him. If Canada tried the patience of the English 
people too much they might begin to ‘‘doubt how far the balance 
of advantages preponderated in favour of the continuance of the 
present relations.’’* The customary notations by Stephen are 


1‘* You on behalf of the Customs and I on behalf of the Colonies take such different 
views of the question of Customs’ appointments in the Colonies, that I fear there is no 
chance of our approximating: but I think the question is now in such a state that we 
may properly consult with Sir R. Peel. . .. To my mind the Colonial claim is de jure well 
founded, de facto sure to prevail.’”—Gladstone to Goulburn, June 5, 1846 (Gladstone 
Papers, Letter Book copy, vol. II, fol. 107). This was written at Stephen’s request.— 
To Lyttelton, March 5, 1846. (Public Record Office MSS., C.O., Nova Scotia, 217/ 
194.) 

2 Ibid., 217/196. 

3 Bagot to Stanley, March 16, 1842 (Ibid., C.O., Canada, 42/490). 

‘Stanley to Bagot, May 27, 1842 (Zbid.). Stephen later (1847) drafted the bill 
which repealed the objectionable clauses in the Union Act (Ibid., 42/543). 
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not found on these despatches. But that on this point he differed 
from Lord Stanley seems certain. 

When the same issue came up for discussion in the maritime 
provinces Stephen showed no fear of leaving the civil lists in the 
hands of the colonists. Let them fix the salaries of the post which 
now would be filled only by themselves. This fact would, he 
thought, prevent them from being niggardly. ‘‘ Parsimony is not 
the natural habit of a Colonial Legislature, but the reverse.’”! 
If let alone, the colonial assemblies would hardly put too low the 
prizes used as ‘‘the reward of successful ambition’. As against 
Lord Stanley, Stephen claimed that it was better to give to the 
local legislature the right to grant the civil list in detail than to 
withhold the power of carving out the grant among the officials. 
Apart from the salary of the governor, he saw no duty resting upon 
the imperial government to keep on a high level the pay of colonial 
public servants. On this whole question Stephen wished to take 
a firm stand on only two principles: first, that care should be 
taken ‘‘to maintain inviolate the faith of the Crown to every 
Public Servant”, that arrears of salaries must be paid, and all 
other engagements kept; secondly, that the salaries must be 
fixed ‘‘with the distinct foreknowledge and warning that, when 
once fixed, they shall not be capable of augmentation or of re- 
duction in favour of any particular officer, or for any limited 
period’. Stephen feared that the assemblies might be tempted 
to vary the pay according to personal likes or dislikes. To guard 
against this he proposed, therefore, that changes in salaries were 
to be made only by. acts as enduring as the original one and re- 
served for the significance of ‘‘The Queen’s Pleasure’’.* 

James Stephen looked upon the governor as the agent of the 
imperial government, holding an office ‘‘constituted with a view 
to Imperial as much as to local interests, or more’’.* For this 


1 Stephen to Hope, June 28, 1845. Sir William Colebrooke had complained that 
the New Brunswick legislature did not vote enough money for the civil list (Zdid., 
C.O., New Brunswick, 188/91). A year later Colebrooke brought up the question anew- 
Stephen then remarked, ‘‘So long as the Colonists keep all these preferments to them. 
selves (as they now do) they may, in my mind be safely left to determine the value of 
the prizes for which they are themselves the only competitors. The fear of their carrying 
self-denial too far, is I apprehend, groundless.’-—Memorandum dictated by Stephen 
(Ibid., 188/95). 

2 Stephen to Hawes, Memorandum on the civil list of Nova Scotia, Nov. 10, 1846. 
This became despatch No. 11, Grey to Sir John Harvey, Nov. 17, 1846 (Ibid., C.O., 
Nova Scotia, 217/193). 

? Stephen to Lyttelton, May 11, 1846 (Ibid., 217/194). 
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reason care should be taken lest his position be unduly weakened. 
This point of view did not make Stephen blind to the faults and 
mistakes of governors, even an old and tried one such as Sir 
William Colebrooke.! These were sharply censured. But in 
general, Stephen felt that the governors must be upheld, and 
fault-finding avoided.2, The government must of necessity give 
much confidence to their chief representative in a colony. This 
Stephen saw, and therefore he advised reliance upon Lord Syden- 
ham’s “‘superior information and better judgment as regards 
Canada’’.* Five years later he put this very strongly in a report 
to Lord Lyttelton. ‘‘A man fit to govern Canada must and will 
act, as Lord Metcalfe has always done, on his own judgment and 
responsibility. A man not fit to govern Canada will, I believe, 
but have that unfitness increased and rendered the more 
dangerous if he is hampered by any rules of conduct from 
this Country to which he may think it is his duty to adhere 
even when adherence to them become impossible.’’* One finds 
in these sentiments none of that petty, narrow, selfish 
bureaucratic spirit which James Stephen was so often charged 
with possessing. 

In dealing with colonial problems Stephen showed a true 
English distrust of abstract theories. He relied mainly upon | 
facts and the results of his own experience. This is shown very 
clearly in his discussions on the land policy of the colonies. Most 
of the reformers, notably E. G. Wakefield, denounced the giving 
away of the public land. It should, they said, be sold at a fixed 
upset price and thus be used both to attract capital and to provide 
labourers for the settlers. Stephen doubted the validity of these 
arguments. He had seen that ‘in British North America gene- 
rally, the laws for the prevention of the appropriation of Public 
Lands without full payment for them have always been opposed 
by local interests and feelings too strong for the Govt. and too 


1 Stephen criticized severely Colebrooke’s action in appointing his own son-in-law 
provincial secretary.—To Hope, March 25, 1845 (Ibid., C.O., New Brunswick, 
188/90). 

When the Post Office wished Colebrooke to be reprimanded for delaying the 
English mail, Stephen wrote to Hope, July 2, 1846: ‘‘ But there is a little awkwardness 
in these reiterated lectures to a Gov. They never fail to give offence and especially 
when, as in the present case, there are other unpleasant discussions afloat. If anything 
more is to be said about these Post-Office Matters I suppose it should be said very 
tenderly” (Ibid., 188/93). 

* Stephen to Hope, Aug. 16, 1841 (Jbid., C.O., Canada, 42/480). 

4 Jan. 12, 1846 (Tbid., 42/531). 
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strong for the Law’’.: A rigid adherence to the doctrine of never 
giving away land had, he felt, driven away thousands of immi- 
grants who otherwise would have stayed within the Queen’s 
dominions. While strongly opposed to the practice of granting 
large tracts of land to the rich, Stephen believed, “great exag- 
geration has prevailed as to the evil of making small allotments to 
the poor’. A strict application of this principle would have pre- 
vented the settling of ‘‘the three thousand hard-working men 
from the North of Scotland” on the “‘ poor Soils in Nova Scotia’”’. 
They would have been forced to go to the United States instead 
of becoming, as they now were, a source of strength to an English 
colony. ‘On the North American Continent they will never 
become Paupers, nor consume more of the public stock of wealth 
than they contribute to it.’”? Looking at these sober remarks 
as well as at the much vaunted doctrines of Wakefield and his 
school in the light of experience, who can deny to the often so 
cruelly abused official the palm for sound wisdom and true fore- 
sight? 

That the delays in dealing with colonial Acts and addresses 
resulted in hardships and gave just causes for dissatisfaction 
Stephen saw as plainly as did his critics. But he was not to 
blame. »At no time within the period under discussion did he 
shelve appeals from the colonies or show a disregard of their 
interests. Attention has already been directed towards the lack 
of a central or single authority to deal with colonial questions.* 
This was the main cause of the delays for which Buller abused 
Stephen. Despite the most earnest efforts on his part and on 
that of some of his chiefs, no improvement could be made under 
the old system. It took the Treasury and the Board of Trade 


1 In May, 1843, in reply to a query from Lord Stanley: ‘How has the large arrears 
in the Land Department [of New Brunswick] been allowed to accumulate?” (Ibid., C.0., 
New Brunswick, 188/81). 

2 Stephen to Hope, Jan. 19, 1842 (Ibid., C.0., Nova Scotia, 217/178). 

* Stephen in a note to Hope, Nov. 16, 1843, complained bitterly over the fruitless 
and endless correspondence on colonial questions. In cases having to do with ware- 
housing and customs regulations in New Brunswick the correspondence would be: 
“The Gov. and the local officers of Customs—the Gov. and this Office—this Office and 
the Treasury—The Treasury and the Board of Trade—The Treasury and the Commrs. 
of Customs—The Board of Trade and the same Commrs.—The Commrs of Customs 
and their local officers—are all writing to each other on the subject and no one hand 
grasps and weaves together all the scattered threads of this intricate series of letters’’ 
(Ibid., C.O., New Brunswick, 188/84). Stephen here pointed out one of the gravest 
faults of the old colonial system. 
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more than three years to declare invalid the charter of the Char- 
lotte County, N.B., Bank. Meanwhile the institution had been 
allowed to carry on business for that length of time.!. That this 
act would arouse hostile feelings towards Britain Stephen foresaw, 
but he was powerless. An address from Nova Scotia dealing with 
the appointment of customs officials, dated April 8, 1841, was 
by the Colonial Office forwarded to the Treasury in the month 
of July following. But not until March, 1843, did the latter 
reply that no definite answer could be given.” 

This inconclusive and circulating correspondence sorely tried 
Stephen’s patience. Backed by Lord Stanley he earnestly pro- 
tested to the Treasury against the delays. They lent colour 
to the charges of neglect so often brought against the imperial 
government—charges which could not well be refuted under the 
existing conditions.’ 

At this time all colonial acts as well as the reserved bills were 
sent home for a final review.‘ Frequently, as Stephen admitted, 
some of the most important legislative measures thus hung fire 
for a long period. Again he tried to effect a change. In 1841 
two months passed before those from Canada reached the Colonial 
Office. Eighty-seven Acts and fifteen reserved bills finally arrived 
December 31. They were not held up by Stephen. Already on 


1 Stephen criticized tnis sharply in note to Lord Lyttelton, May 26, 1846 (Jdid., 
C.O., New Brunswick, 188/97). 

2 Stephen to Hope, March 7, 1843. A similar complaint had been made the previous 
year because of the Treasury’s slowness in answering an address praying for remission 
of postage on newspapers and pamphlets (Jbid., C.O., Nova Scotia, 217/185.) 

® Lord Stanley asked Stephen to write to the Treasury about these delays. Ina 
letter dated March 22, 1843, to C. E. Trevelyan, Stephen said: ‘‘Lord Stanley directs 
me to request that you should signify to the Lords Commissioners the regret with which 
he regards the long delay which must now intervene between the Address of the House 
of Assembly of the 8th of April 1841 and the announcement to that House of Her 
Majesty’s decision which can now hardly take place before the Session of 1844. Lord 
Stanley would wish earnestly to impress on the Lords Commissioners how serious is 
the prejudice to Her Majesty's Service in British North America from thus giving to 
the disaffected an opportunity for imputing to the Ministers of the Crown an indifference 
to the representations made by the Provincial Legislatures to their Sovereign while, 
at the same time, they who are most loyally attached to Her Majesty’s person and 
Government, are left without the means of repelling such imputations’’ (Ibid.). 

‘The procedure in dealing with colonial laws at this time was explained by Lord 
Grey in a private note of June 7, 1849: “If I am not mistaken it was settled that all 
acts passed by Colonies having Representative Assemblies ought to be sent to the Bd. 
of Trade because the form which the Queen’s decis" upon them is signified is an approval 
in Council of a report from that Board.—The Bd. of Trade consults the Try. in cases in 
which the opin® of the department is required” (Ibid., C.O., Canada, 42/558). 
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January 13 following he had his report ready. He then also 
offered a plan whereby a final decision might be reached quickly. 
Instead of the usual fictitious meeting, he proposed a ‘“‘real’’ 
meeting of the Board of Trade when this matter came up for 
discussion. The colonial secretary, the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and at least one of the Crown lawyers ought to be 
present in person. The whole business could then be disposed 
of before the Canadian parliament met. Thus one great difficulty 
would be removed from Sir Charles Bagot’s path, ‘‘and there 
would be one source of discontent the less’’.!. Although the 
Canadian measures of this year were handled with more than 
usual speed, Stephen’s plan does not seem to have been adopted. 

Whether it was to prevent jobbing* or to make an effort to 
get better men for the legislative councils,‘ Stephen showed a 
deep interest in the welfare of the colonies. That some of them 
were unprofitable and a burden, he admitted.’ But this did not 
apply to the settlements in North America, Australasia, and 
South Africa. 

At the Social Science Congress at Liverpool, April, 1858,° 
Stephen presented a clear-cut statement of his views on the 
colonies. The theory that they weakened the mother country 
he denounced as “‘pestilent heresy’’. Never had England used 
her power better or more wisely than when she changed the 
“wilderness into the abodes of prosperous commonwealths’’. 
Thereby she laid up treasures ‘“‘ which cannot be spanned by the 
theodolite or measured by the steelyard or weighed by the avoir- 
dupoise’”’. To them England owed her strength and place in the 
world. They ought not to be cast off. The time might, indeed, 


1 Tbid., 42/481. 

2 Stanley to Bagot, No. 59, Feb. 2, 1842, reported the confirmation of 61 Acts and 6 
of the reserved bills (Zdid.). 

3 Fearing jobbing, Stephen objected to Nova Scotia Act No. 2559, of March, 1845: 
“To Incorporate the Coal Harbor Dike Company.”’ Valuable land and great privileges 
were given to the company without any security that actual services would be rendered. 
—To Hope, Aug. 25, 1845 (Ibid., C.0., Nova Scotia, 217/191). 

‘Stephen believed that much could be done towards improving the personnel of 
these bodies by a judicious distribution of honours.—Stephen to Vernon Smith, Nov. 18 
1840, and to Hope, Nov. 20, 1841 (Jbid., 217/175 & 178). 

5 Although part of this burden had been assumed in an evil hour, Stephen did not 
think England could lay it down. Not a single colony should be given up.—Letter to 
Cunningham, March 20, 1850 (Life of Sir James Stephen, pp. 143, 144). 

*Sir James Stephen, ‘Colonies and Colonization” in the report of the Social 
Science Meeting at Liverpool (London, 1858), Part V, pp. 2-4. See also Life of Sir James, 
Stephen, pp. 143, 144. 
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come when the great colonies would wish ‘‘to dissolve the federal 
compact and make themselves independent in form and in name 
as they are already in truth and in reality’. Of this they were the 
sole judges. The cutting of the painter must be done by them. 
The union should be voluntary. He wished it to be perpetual, 
‘but if it shall ever cease to be spontaneous and cordial it would 
also cease to be valuable’. Thus Sir James Stephen preached, 
as he had so often tried to put into practice, the true liberal 
doctrine of British colonial policy. 


PAUL KNAPLUND 
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THE UNION BILL oF 1822 


Bh les genesis of the proposed Act of Union of 1822 between 

Upper and Lower Canada was in the main neither racial 
hatred nor political difficulties in the latter province, but was due 
to a customs dispute between the two provinces. 

From the geographical position of the two provinces it was 
obvious that all importations from Great Britain into Upper 
Canada must pass through Lower Canada up the St. Lawrence, 
and that duties could be most conveniently collected at Quebec 
and Montreal. Such a course had been from the first adopted 
and could hardly be changed, as it was the custom of Upper 
Canada traders to buy their goods in small quantities from the 
merchants at Montreal.! Experience, too, had shown that it 
would be difficult to prevent smuggling between the two provinces 
if Upper Canada instituted separate custom houses. In con- 
sequence Upper Canada depended for its revenue, since direct 
taxation was impossible, on her share of the revenue collected at 
the ports of Lower Canada. 

The Constitutional Act of 1791 contained no clause dealing 
with this question; but in 1794 it was agreed that Upper Canada 
should not impose any duties upon goods imported into Lower 
Canada and passing into Upper Canada, but ‘‘should allow and 
admit the legislature of Lower Canada to impose such reasonable 
duties as they might judge expedient for the purpose of raising a 
revenue for the province of Lower Canada”’.?. It was agreed that 
Upper Canada should receive one-eighth of all such duties. On 
the date of the expiration of this agreement in 1797, a new arrange- 
ment was made, by which Lower Canada should allow Upper 
Canada ‘‘a just proportion of the duties imposed by them to be 


1Accounts and Papers, 1828, Vol. VII, pp. 375 (Evidence Edward Ellice, 1828, 
House of Commons Select Committee on Canada). 

2C.O. 42-193.—Report Legislative Council and Assembly, Upper Canada, January 
8, 1822, pp. 43, gives history of revenue question between the two provinces, 1791-1822. 
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paid to Upper Canada”, but the amount was not specifically 
named. An attempt was made to ascertain the actual con- 
sumption of goods by Upper Canada, by stationing a joint in- 
spector at the Coteau du Lac, at whose office all boats and 
carriages passed from Lower Canada into Upper Canada. This 
agreement, renewed from time to time, remained in force until 
1817. The arrangement, however, gave little satisfaction to 
Upper Canada. In practice, it was found difficult to ascertain 
the exact amount of the goods passing into Upper Canada, and 
complaints were made that the legislature of Lower Canada 
imposed duties without affording any specific information to the 
government of Upper Canada. Some time elapsed before such 
bills were discovered, with a consequent loss to Upper Canada of 
considerable revenue. In 1817 the share of Upper Canada was 
increased to one-fifth. This agreement expired in 1819, but the 
legislature of Lower Canada did not appoint commissioners to 
discuss the subject till 1821. Upper Canada now claimed an 
increased proportion on account of her additional population, but 
this proposal was rejected by Lower Canada. Although Upper 
Canada offered to accept one-fifth of all duties payable between 
1819 and 1821, pending the settlement of a future arrangement, 
the commissioners of Lower Canada would only consent ‘‘by 
receiving actual evidence by examining persons and accounts 
which had been purchased for its inhabitants within the whole 
period provided for’. 

Upper Canada decided to ask for imperial intervention. A 
joint address of the Legislative Council and House of Assembly of 
January 8, 1822, prayed that ‘‘His Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to recommend to your Imperial Parliament to assume the 
exclusive and entire control of all imports and exports in and 
from the port of Quebec and make such other enactments for 
securing to each province its rights, as your Majesty, by the 
advice of your Imperial Parliament shall deem expedient”. The 
practical proposals put forward for the consideration of the 
Colonial Office were that the question of the amount of arrearages 
due to Upper Canada should be submitted to arbitration, one 
arbitrator to be chosen by Upper and Lower Canada and the 
governor of Nova Scotia respectively, and that in future duties 
should be permanently enacted ‘‘to prevent the injustice of this 
province, being suddenly and without means of remonstrance, 
deprived of the greater portion of its revenue at the will of the 
Legislature of Lower Canada’. The attorney-general of Upper 
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Canada, Beverley Robinson, was sent to London to support these 
proposals.' 

The idea of the union of the two Canadas was the idea of the 
Colonial Office. A memorandum in the Colonial Office, unsigned, 
undated, with many scratchings out, states that ‘‘the Provinces 
have not been consulted. No application by either for a Union.’” 

The notes on the reasons for the bill make it clear that the 
object of the Colonial Office was to carry out the proposals of 
Sewell in 1810. ‘‘All the elections in both provinces,’’ it de- 
clared, ‘‘ being in the strictest sense popular elections, unless some 
confidential servant of the Crown has a sufficient interest in a 
particular county from family connections, a long residence, to 
carry an election through, the Executive must be without any 
person through whom they can explain their views and intentions 
in the Assembly in detail or propose measures, and the House 
must themselves be without any person to whom they can refer 
for explanations which might save in many cases the dilatory and 
troublesome form of an address to the head of the Government. 
This has occurred more than once in both provinces. Could it be 
remedied by allowing the admission of one or two members of the 
Executive Council in the Legislature to propose and discuss 
measures, but not to vote?’’ This explains the clause of the 1822 
Bill with regard to allowing two executive councillors to speak and 
act in the Assembly, but not to vote. The memorandum regrets 
that the English language has not always been used, and with 
reference to the provision in the proposed bill that all written 
proceedings should be in English and after fifteen years all debates 
should be conducted in the same language, states that the only 
doubt is whether this is not too long a time for so embarrassing a 
state of things.‘ 

If the idea of union originated with the Colonial Office, it is 
evident that the policy adopted was the policy of the Quebec 
officials and Montreal merchants. Ellice admitted in the House 
of Commons that he had originally suggested and pressed the 
measure on the Colonial Office.6 Wilmot Horton stated in 1838 
that the measure had been drawn up by Sir Charles Marshall, 


1Robinson, Life of Sir John Beverley Robinson, p. 147. 

2C.0. 42-193. 

*Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, pp. 267-271: ‘Observations 
of Chief Justice Sewell on the Union of the Provinces.” 

‘C.0. 42-193. 

tHansard, New Series, 1822, Vol. VII, pp. 1698-1714. 
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later chief justice of Ceylon, who was in 1822 the solicitor-general 
for Lower Canada.' Beverley Robinson confirms this statement 
by mentioning consultations at the Colonial Office with Ellice, 
Osgoode, and Marshall.? 

From the first Beverley Robinson opposed the idea of union. 
Before the bill was introduced into parliament, he submitted his 
reasons for objection.’ In his opinion the Act of Union would not 
settle the immediate question at issue, viz., the claim of Upper 
Canada for arrears of custom duty. Furthermore he held that 
the reasons which led to the passing of the Constitutional Act 
were still valid, and that there was little hope that union would 
settle either the racial or the political difficulties in Lower Canada. 
Instead, he suggested federation, but the British government 
decided to proceed with the bill. It was introduced by Horton 
on June 20.4 

The chief provisions of the bill’ were that the union would be the 
union only of the legislatures, and not of the executives, of the 
two provinces. The members of the new Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly were to be the former members of the 
legislatures of the two provinces, and the new Assembly was to sit 
until July 1, 1825, unless otherwise dissolved. The Upper Canada 
Act of 1820 for increased representation in the Assembly was to 
remain in force for that province, while in Lower Canada the 
governor was authorized to erect new counties out of the town- 
ships and issue writs for the return of members. The number of 
representatives for each province was not to exceed sixty, and no 
Act to alter the number of representatives could be legally passed 
except by a two-thirds majority of each house. Members of the 
Assembly were required to possess real property, free from all 
incumbrances, of the value of £500. The duration of parliament 
was extended from four to five years, all written proceedings of 
whatsoever nature in either house had to be in the English 
language, and at the end of fifteen years that language alone could 
be used in debate. Finally, the governor might summon two 
members of the Executive Council of each province to sit in the 
Assembly, who could speak, but were debarred from voting. 


1Wilmot Horton, Exposition and Defence of Earl Bathurst's Administration, p. 8. 
2C.0. 42-193.—J. B. Robinson to R. W. Horton, April 23, 1822. 


Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, pp. 312-316: Robinson to 
Bathurst, April 23, 1822. 


‘Hansard, New Series, 1822, Vol. VII, p. 1199. 
5Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, pp. 307-312. 
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The provisions of the Quebec Act, re-enacted in the Con- 
stitutional Act, respecting the right of Roman Catholic clergy to 
receive tithe was limited to those clergy who had received the 
written sanction of the governor to their appointment. 

On July 18 the order of the day for re-committing the bill was 
moved by Horton.! The debate took place in a thin house, the 
principal supporter of the bill being Edward Ellice.2 Unexpected 
opposition was raised by Sir James Mackintosh on the ground that 
the provinces had not been consulted.? Owing to this opposition 
and the lateness of the session, the government decided not to 
press the measure that session.‘ 

Provision, however, was made in a separate Act for the settle- 
ment of the customs dispute between the two provinces in ac- 
cordance with the scheme proposed by Beverley Robinson.° 
Arbiters were to be appointed by the governors of Upper and 
Lower Canada to settle the question of arrears due from the latter 
to the former province. From July 1 the proportion of duties 
allowed to Upper Canada was increased to a quarter, and a fresh 
award was to be made every four years. Revenue Acts previously 
imposed by the legislature of Lower Canada were to remain until 
altered by a provincial enactment, and a copy of any such bill 
had to be forwarded to the governor of Upper Canada and laid 
before both houses of the imperial parliament before the royal 
assent could be given. 

During the winter of 1822-1823 the subject of union was dis- 
cussed in both provinces of Canada. Petitions for and against 
union were drawn up. In 1823, Papineau and Neilson, on behalf 
of the Assembly, and James Stuart, on behalf of the Montreal 
merchants, sailed for England to represent the case of their 
respective parties. The case for union received little support in 


1Hansard, New Series, 1822, Vol. VII, pp. 1698-1714. 

Ellice ‘“‘admitted fairly the probability of objection on the part of the French 
inhabitants, and indeed the House ought to proceed only on an assumption of its 
unpopularity with them, although he felt sure it would be received with loyalty by 
them’. 

sHorton writing to Marshall on July 21, 1822, stated, ‘‘You well know that the 
Government would never have contemplated the Union during the present session had 
they not distinctly understood that there would not be any serious opposition in Parlia- 
ment to the measure. The whole transaction was based upon that distinct and un- 
equivocal assurance’’ (R. W. Horton, Exposition and Defence of Lord Bathurst's 
Administration of the Affairs of Canada, 1838, p. 8). 

‘Hansard, New Series, 1822, Vol. VII, pp. 1729-1731, July 23. 

5Canada Revenue Act, 3 Geo. IV, Cap. CXIX, August 5, 1822. 
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Upper Canada, and was advocated in Lower Canada by the 
Montreal merchants, the inhabitants of the Eastern Townships, 
and a minority of the Legislative Council.! 

The British government did not re-introduce a Union bill into 
the House of Commons, and the subject of an alteration of the 
constitution of Canada was under discussion until 1824. The 
leaders of the government of Upper Canada—Beverley Robinson? 
and Strachan, supported by the chief justice of Lower Canada, 
Jonathan Sewell—put forward schemes of federation, while Stuart 
advocated union on behalf of the Montreal merchants. 

Beverley Robinson’s scheme was suggested to the Colonial 
Office on April 18, 1822.2. He considered that no agreement was 
possible between Lower Canada and Upper Canada with regard 
toa legislative union. Instead, he recommended that the colonies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Lowe1 
Canada, and Upper Canada might be united in a confederacy of 
provinces to be called ‘‘the United Provinces of British North 
Ametica, or erected into a Kingdom, and placed under the govern- 
ment of a Viceroy, the Executive Government and local legis- 
latures of the different provinces remaining as they are, except 
that the functions of the latter would be necessarily confined to 
matters purely local. The legislature would meet annually at 
Quebec’’, as being unquestionably the most convenient and proper 
place for that purpose, and consequently the seat of the vice-regal 
government. The Legislative Council would be composed of the 
Legislative Council of each of the provinces. The Assembly 
would consist of twelve representatives from Lower Canada, ten 
from Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and six 
from Prince Edward Island and ‘‘Newfoundland might with 
propriety be admitted in this union and have power to send six. 
The composition of the Assembly might be either from members 
of the provincial Assemblies or by direct election with a high 
property franchise,’’ a provision which would be salutary in its 
effects, and could not appear unreasonable. 

Beverley Robinson does not state whether or not the pro- 
vincial legislatures or the federal legislature would have powers of 
legislation on matters not expressly mentioned in the Act. The 


1For petitions for and against Union, see Kennedy, pp. 318-338. 

2C.O. 42-194. See also Beverley Robinson, Canada and the Union Bill, 1840, 
p. 42. “In 1822 I did at the request of the Colonial Departmént express, at some 
length, my opinions upon a plan which many years before had been suggested from 
another quarter, and ventured to add some propositions of my own.” 
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federal legislature ‘‘should have power to make laws (under the 
same restrictions however as the provincial legislatures are at 
present subject to) for regulating the trade of the several colonies 
with each other, and the British dominions in general’’, also upon 
all questions of revenues that might arise between any two colonies, 
as for example the late difference between the Canadas, questions 
of defence and militia, and ‘‘ power of enacting any law regarding 
religion; or affecting any religious sect’. The provincial powers 
were defined as ‘‘the regulation of all matters which are purely 
local’, such as excise duties, land taxes, and parochial rates. 
No power was allowed to the provincial legislatures to tax imports. 
The Crown revenue would be appropriated as before. The pro- 
vincial legislatures would be entitled to claim from the federal 
legislature such amount of revenue arising from federal acts received 
within its own limits as was necessary to maintain its civil 
list, ‘‘Provided the same be settled by a permanent Act’’. 
The balance would remain at the disposal of the federal 
parliament. 

Beverley Robinson did not anticipate much opposition to his 
proposal. The colonists would be flattered, as ‘‘it would elevate 
them into an important and really integral part of the Empire’, 
while the French Canadians could hardly with reason complain 
of such a measure. The immediate advantages would be that it 
would ‘‘effectually set at rest the inquietude of the French popula- 
tion and the apprehensions of the anti-unionists in both the 
Canadas’. It would also serve to settle satisfactorily the question 
of the division of the revenue between Upper and Lower Canada. 
He said that ‘‘there are other and much greater benefits which it 
seems reasonable to anticipate’. ‘‘AlIl the provinces were faced 
by the same danger from the United States, and in Lower Canada 
there was a determined hereditary dislike to the Americans.”’ 
Federation would make common defence possible. In the second 
place, it would strengthen monarchical institutions in America: 
‘‘In due time the semblance of monarchy might be made more 
exact. As the countries increased in opulence, and afforded the 
materials, distinctions of hereditary rank might be formed, which 
would add dignity and support to the government, and excite 
to honourable and patriotic emulation.”’ Finally, ‘‘such a system 
would show a conviction on the part of the British Government 
of the importance of these colonies, and a determination to protect 
them; and it would confirm the most remote in the confidence of 
that protection.” 
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The chief objection which Beverley Robinson thought, with 
justice, would be raised was ‘‘that it would give the colonies the 
means of acting in concert against the Mother-Country, and afford 
the same additional facility of throwing off their allegiance, upon 
any unfortunate disagreement, as of preserving it, so long as they 
may chose to remain attached to Great Britain’. In answer to 
this, he pointed out that the colonies received a preference for 
their goods in the English markets, that they were not burdened 
with the expense of military defence, and that in the event of 
separation it would be impossible for the colonies to preserve their 
independence against foreign powers. At the very end of his 
scheme he suggested colonial representation in the imperial parlia- 
ment, though he made it clear that this was not an integral part 
of his scheme.!' He advocated ‘‘allowing the Parliament of the 
United Provinces to be represented in the British Parliament by 
one or two members, who should have power to propose, but not 
to vote, or to vote only on matters immediately affecting the 
colonies”. ‘Perhaps it would not be impracticable to group the 
colonial possessions of the Empire into six or seven confederacies, 
according to their situations, and to allow to each of these 
confederacies according to their size a representative in Parlia- 
ment.” 

Beverley Robinson had derived his idea of federation from 
Chief Justice Sewell, who had suggested federation to the Colonial 
Office when he was in England in 1814.2 The schemes of both 
Sewell and Strachan were almost identical in character with those 
suggested by Beverley Robinson. Sewell emphasized the lack of 
influence possessed by the executive in Canada, and to that cause 
attributed the trouble in Canada. His memorandum shows no 
signs of the racial feeling which animated him in 1810. Sewell 
enumerated in greater detail the powers of the federal parlia- 


1This was apparently the first proposal made since the American Revolution for 
colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament. See A. L. Burt, Imperial 
Architects. 

2C.O. 42-194. Sewell stated that when in England in 1814 he drew up ‘“‘a memoire 
upon the state of the colonies”, and ‘“‘I pointed out the necessity of a general legislative 
union of all the British provinces’’.—Letter to Adam Gordon, Colonial Office, November 
2, 1822. See C.O. 42-194 for schemes of federation of Beverley Robinson, Sewell, and 
Strachan. 

3Sewell wrote with regard to union between Upper and Lower Canada, “‘ Both are 
equally opposed to a union. It appears to me it would not add strength to His 
Majesty’s Government nor relieve us from any of the difficulties under which in the 
administration of all the colonies the representatives of the King have so long laboured.”’ 
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ment,' and gave his opinion that federation would have proved 
a solution of the dispute between England and America 
in the eighteenth century. ‘‘It may be said,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘that 
such a general legislature might become the focus of rebellion, and 
give unity and consistency to any attempt against the parent 
state, were misunderstandings ever to arise. Now it appears to 
me that this is far from probable; if such misunderstandings are 
confined to one province, or even two, the general government 
can judge of them impartially; if the misunderstandings are 
general, then the Imperial Government would attend to a repre- 
sentation from so respectable a body. It appears very probable 
that had there been a general government in America, the Revolu- 
tion would never have happened, for information from such a 
body would have been depended upon, for the members coming 
from all parts would have presented a far more accurate account 
of the public mind.” 

The idea of federation was rejected by the Colonial Office. A 
review of the proposals that had been put forward, written 
probably by some permanent official, in a style which closely 
resembles Stephen’s, and signed either SS, TT, or perhaps JS, 
gives the reason.?. The plan of federation, it explains, proceeds 


1C.0. 42-194. General Legislative Powers of Federation: 

a. levy and collect taxes, duties, imports and excises; 

b. pay debts and provide for the general welfare of the provinces; 

c. establish uniform commercial regulations between the different provinces, and 
between them and foreign countries provided the same be not repugnant to the laws of 
Great Britain; 

d. uniform bankruptcy laws; 

e. determine all disputes or questions of revenue that may arise between the 
provinces; 

f. regulate navigation of rivers and lakes common to two or more provinces or any 
province and foreign power; 

g. to open internal communications for the general advantage such as roads and 
canals. 

General legislature to have no power to tax articles exported from any colony 
nor should any preference be given by regulations of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one province over those of another. Revenue bills to originate in the House of 
Assembly but Legislative Council to have right to amend and reject such bills. Court 
of Kings Bench to have cognizance of causes respecting the break of Union laws and 
controversies between inhabitants and foreigners, as well as acting as a court of appeal 
to provincial courts and its discussion was to be final. (This would of course bar any 
appeals to England.) 

2C.0. 42-194, April 2, 1823. Review of a Plan for uniting the Provinces of North 
America under a Congress or General Legislature. Stephen first entered the Colonial 
Office in 1813. 
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on two data, (a) too much democracy in the provincial assemblies, 
(6) want of sufficient counterpoise on the side of the government. 
The plan is described as a “‘ plan ineffectual for the objects intended 
upon the face of it, and one which, upon closer examination, will 
be found unpracticable in the detail and unpolitic if it were 
practicable’. Every objection raised by various parties against 
the union could be applied to federation, and ‘‘the number of new 
arguments against the measure, when the inhabitants of the other 
colonies came to be heard, will be found to increase in geometrical 
proportion”. The memorandum then continues: 

The first objection which was made to me, in a question put to 
one of the delegates from Lower Canada, was that from the geo- 
graphical size of the Canadas, and the want of communication 
between their several departments, the representatives could not 
adequately represent the wishes of the people, it was the first 
argument of a plain and practical man, it is universal, and as it 
applies to the other provinces it becomes unanswerable. How, for 
example, could the six representatives from Newfoundland attend 
the Congressional Assembly in Canada, without going to that 
country almost permanently—and how when there, could they 
communicate with their constituents upon any matters under dis- 
cussion, how important soever to their constituents. We must 
always appeal to England for example and precedent—the meeting 
of Parliament takes place at a time when the members can most 
conveniently attend the metropolis, and when the parties repre- 
sented can if required, give a portion of their attention to public 
business and the recess takes place when the representatives and 
their constituents are in the course of things brought into contact 
with each other—hence that mutuality and in the main identity of 
feeling and opinion which are the essence of representation. We 
should in vain look for any similitude to this vital principle of our 
House of Commons in a Congress formed of persons from remote 
and disunited provinces, who necessarily could not know or feel 
anything in common—and who, even if they should be wise and 
disinterested enough to act generally right, would rarely obtain 
credit for their motives, and never acquire that moral influence over 
the minds of the colonists, which is essential to the extensive useful- 
ness of all popular institutions. It appears to me that the best 
refutation which can be offered to the theoretical arguments in 
favour of the plan, is to be found in the practical reasons urged by 
the colonists against the Union of the two Canadas. If such 
powerful opposition has been raised to the junction of two of the 
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parts, approximated as they are in locality and seemingly identified 
in interest, what may not be expected to a measure which proposes 
the junction of so many and unamalgable parts. The solution may 
be found with almost mathematical certainty. 

But it would appear unpolitic even if it were attainable. The in- 
habitants of the American colonies are doubtless as loyal to the King, 
and as firmly attached to the British dominion, as any other portion 
of His Majesty’s subjects would be in the same situation—but 
loyalty, however high in principle is founded in self preservation— 
and the immutable principle of human nature which impels a man 
to the pursuit of that object which according to his own appre- 
hension may be most conducive to his welfare, would soon suggest 
to the colonist, that with the power, he possesses the right of in- 
dependence. Unless therefore it could be most satisfactorily proved 
that it would be of permanent interest to continue in a state of 
subordination and allegiance to the British Crown, it would be 
unstatesmanlike to calculate upon the ties of personal affection as 
a guarantee for the lasting obedience of a distant people, whom 
every day removes further from us in consanguinity, customs, habits 
and opinions. It may bea strong expression, but it has appeared to 
me that our colonial principle retains within itself the germ of 
separation. The provincial Assemblies have never recognised the 
right, although they have been compelled to bend to the power, of 
the British Parliament in legislating for them—the colonists do not 
consider the House of Commons as representing them, and every 
exercise of its authority is felt as a stretch of powers. How far 
then may it be wise to give the colonies the means of acting in 
concert against the mother country and afford the same facility of 
throwing off their allegiance, upon any unfortunate agreement, as 
of preserving it, so long as they may chose to remain attached to 
Great Britain. 

The supposition that the advantages obtained by the colonies 
are superior to the advantages of independence, may be true, but it 
is still but matters of opinion and the colonists may arrive, however 
erroneously, at a different conclusion upon the comparative esti- 
mates of a state of freedom and dependence. The argument that 
they cannot bear the expense of an independent government is 
merely temporary—and there is an unfortunate consideration which 


1This memorandum closely follows the expression of opinion given by Stephen 
before the House of Commons Committee in 1828. Stephen advocated union as the 
only possible cure against separation and annexation to the United States.—Accounts 
and Papers, 1828, Vol. VII, p. 375, Evidence James Stephen, pp. 235-251. 
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in discussing so large a question as the preservation of our North 

American provinces should not be lost sight of—it is the form, the 

character and the seductions of the United States—founded on the 

principle of mutual independence, and federative alliance for the 
purposes of mutual defence, it would not seem to require any large 
establishment of forces to protect them from foreign aggression. 

The new states, recently admitted into the Union are proofs of 

this—and what assurance can be given that in the course of not 
many years the inhabitants of British North America may not 

accept the offer of becoming independent portions of the U.S.A. 

The artificial influences of the Crown would be hardly dis- 
cernible as a counteracting cause—the ties of interest would take 
the place, indeed the name of allegiance, and the new revolution 
like every revolution which has ever happened would have the 
standard of liberty for its rallying point. This is at least a possible 
event—there may be arguments advanced to show it is a probable 
one. Will it then be prudent to prepare the way by creating a 
congress similar in form and functions to that of the Republic, 
and thus habituating the colonists to a mode of government which 
is already sufficiently seducing to the great body of people which 
make every state? 

As a personal question, I am of opinion that the proposed union 
of the provinces of North America under congress as central legis- 
lature would accelerate the political growth and powers—and in 
the probable event of any difference with the mother country would 
occasion their loss to the British connection. 

Though federation was rejected, the Colonial Office were 
considering the question of union as late as the summer of 1824. 
A bill was drawn up, and is described ‘‘as prepared by Mr. 
Attorney-General Robinson, May 1824”’, and ‘‘It was submitted 
to and received the approval of’’ Stuart and Strachan.' The bill 
followed the provisions of the 1822 bill. The chief changes were 
that the creation of hereditary titles was allowed, the language 
clause of the former bill was dropped, and replaced by a clause 
which declared that only the written proceedings of the Legislative 
Council and Assembly were to be in English, and the right of 


1C.0. 42-194, June 10, 1824. ‘Abstract ofa bill for uniting the Legislative Councils 
and Assemblies of the provinces of Lower and Upper Canada in one legislature and to 
make further provision for the government of the said provinces.’’ Beverley Robinson 
was in England in 1824, and according to Major-General Robirison received the pro- 
posal of federation. He does not allude to Beverley Robinson having drawn up a 
scheme for union (Life of Beverley Robinson, pp. 160-168). 
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Great Britain to impose taxation on the colonies for the purpose 
of regulating commerce was re-affirmed. Nothing further, how- 
ever,’ came of this bill. 

The proposed Act of 1822 was a great mistake on the part of 
the Colonial Office. The policy of that Act was open to serious 
objection, but the principal error made was in proposing such an 
Act, apparently on the representations of Edward Ellice,' 
who had not been in Canada since 1803, without any demand 
from either province and without any consultation of the parties 
concerned. When it became plain that the Act excited little 
enthusiasm and much opposition, the government failed to con- 
sider the practical application of the only alternative solution, 
federation. The result was that, though the revenue dispute 
between the two provinces was settled, the effect of the abortive 
Act of Union was to increase racial hatred between the English 
and the French. Durham himself admitted that before 1822 the 
racial quarrel was not of paramount importance, and wrote without 
criticism, ‘‘It is said that the appeals to the national pride and 
animosities of the French became more direct and general on the 
occasion of the abortive attempt to re-unite Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1822, which the leaders of the Assembly viewed or 
represented as a blow aimed at the institutions of their province.”’ 
The responsibility for starting racial war must rest primarily with 
the Montreal merchants, with their London representative Edward 
Ellice, and with the official party of Quebec, led by the veteran 
bureaucrat, Herman Ryland. 


K. L. P. MARTIN 


1D.N.B., Edward Ellice, 1781-1863. His grandfather had established himself as 
a merchant in New York. His father Alexander, taking the English side in the War 
of American Independence, removed to Montreal, and founded the house of Inglis, 
Ellice, and Co. Edward Ellice was educated at Winchester and at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. In 1803 visited Canada and the United States. In 1809 he married Lady 
Althea Bettesworth, widow of Captain Bettesworth and younger sister of the second 
Earl Grey—which explains his connection with the Whig aristocracy. In 1818-1826 
and from 1830 he was member for Coventry; he was party whip, November, 1830-April, 
1832, and in 1833-4, secretary at war with a seat in the cabinet. 
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L'Empire brittanique: Etude de géographie coloniale. Par ALBERT DEMAN- 
GEON. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1923. Pp. 280. 

Works written by foreigners have become notoriously valuable con- 
tributions to the knowledge of a country’s political, social, and economic 
conditions. The French have been especially successful in this con- 
nection—to cite, for example, the case of M. Leroy Beaulieu’s volume 
on the United States. The study under review is no exception, and 
maintains the high standard of work done by French geographers. 

The book is divided into three approximately equal parts. The first 
part, on the formation of the British Empire, is largely historical and 
includes a chapter on the origin and development of the colonial spirit, 
dealing with effects of the great discoveries, the insular position of Great 
Britain, European commercial organization, the spirit of national 
independence, and the industrial revolution; a chapter on the beginnings 
of the Empire, which discusses the significance of the search for a North- 
west passage, Newfoundland, a route to the Indies, and the conquest of 
the seas; a chapter on what is called “Les colonies d’exploitation”’, 
divided into two sections, their geographical division, and their terri- 
torial growth; a chapter on “Les colonies de peuplement’’, divided 
into three sections—British emigration, geographical division, and 
territorial growth; and a chapter on the geographical structure of the 
Empire, dealing with its extent and population, and the importance of 
the sea as to seaboard locations, naval stations, and inter-oceanic com- 
munications. The second part is called ‘‘Colonization and Civiliza- 
tion”’, the first chapter dealing with such aspects of colonization as 
transportation, navigation, capital, and scientific research; the second 
chapter discussing types of colonization in tropical climates and temper- 
ate climates, and the last chapter describing civilization, with very 
interesting comments on material life, food, clothing, buildings, and 
sports; social life and religion; and political life, self-government, and 
federation of colonies. The third and last part, on imperial problems, 
discusses in the first chapter the character of imperial unity, the origin 
and development of the imperial idea, and difficulties of political and 
economic unity; in the second chapter, the Dominions with contrasts 
of nationalism and imperialism; in the third chapter, the situation in 
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India; and in the final chapter, the growth of native nationalities and 
the significance of Mohammedanism. There is added an appendix, 
showing, by continents, the area, population, and principal exports of 
all the colonies, and there is a substantial bibliography. 

It will be seen that the study is scientific, inclusive, and important. 
If, as it is hoped, the work appears at an early date in an English edition, 
some minor and obvious printer’s errors may be corrected. The study 
might be made even more inclusive by a brief reference to the radio as 
a factor in development of communication within the Empire, and in 
the Americanization of Canada. Although it is a very minor point, the 
author discusses the Anglo-Saxon race as though it were an anthropo- 
logically recognized division with its own characteristics. On this false 
ground he states that French colonists intermix more freely with native 
populations than Anglo-Saxons, which is a point of dispute, to say the 
least. The journals of English fur-traders offer interesting evidence on 
this question. Finally more stress might be placed in the conclusion on 
the significance of phases of the industrial revolution as a factor in the 
past and future prospects of the Empire. 


HAROLD A. INNIS 


British America. Edited by Joun Bucuan. (The Nations of To-day.) 

London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1923. Pp. ix, 303. 
Major-GENERAL LorD EDWARD GLEICHEN has compiled this volume, 
to which the general editor contributes an introduction. The history of 
Canada up to the Great War is written by Mr. A. G. Bradley, the later 
Canadian history by Mr. W. S. Wallace, and the chapters on Canadian 
Economics by Dr. Adam Shortt. The section on Newfoundland is by 
the Hon. Sir P. McGrath, and that on the Crown Colonies of British 
America by Mr. Francis Bickley. 

This volume seems to be a good “popular account”’ in accord with 
the aims of the series, as declared by the general editor in his introduc- 
tion, namely, ‘‘to provide for the ordinary citizen a popular account of 
the history of his own and other nations’. While short, the story of 
Canada is made lively and continuous; and though it is “‘ history without 
tears’, such a hoary error as the charge against Braddock of military 
imbecility at the Monongahela is judiciously corrected. The intricate 
constitutional development which forms so large a part of Canadian 
history is perhaps too concisely treated to be just. This is noticeable in 
the omission of mention of the proposed Act of Union (1822) and of 
Gosford’s concealment of his instructions as explanation of the rebellious 
spirit in Lower Canada. On the other hand, the broader aspects of 
social history receive generous treatment. 
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There are errors which will not seem serious to the casual reader, 
though the historian will object and the non-Canadian be misled. Thus, 
very early (p. 7), in speaking of Cartier, the statement is made that 
“ocean ships could at all times ascend the 150 miles of smooth river 
from Quebec’’ to Montreal. If this were so, the harbour commissioners 
of the latter city might devoutly pray for a return of sixteenth century 
climatic conditions. Again, the chronology of academic foundations 
(p. 109), while gratifying to members of Trinity College, would be 
objected to by friends of Victoria College, Queen’s College, King’s 
College, and Knox College as somewhat misleading. It is hardly ex- 
cusable in Mr. Bradley to irritate the capital of Ontario as follows— 
‘“‘.... Toronto, which to-day with nearly 250,000 [population] is about 
two-thirds the size of Montreal’’ (p. 123). Poutrincourt is four times 
‘“‘Pontrincourt’”’ (p. 11), Gage suffers because Carleton’s optimism 
over the possibility of military assistance from Quebec is ignored (p. 61), 
the Canada Act of 1791 is described once more as ‘“‘dividing the country 
into two provinces”’ (p. 74), and the British North America Act is said 
to have ‘“‘received the Royal assent as The North America Act” (p. 111). 

While the sections relating to Newfoundland and the Crown colonies 
properly fall outside the field of this REVIEW, particularly in the case of 
the latter it is interesting to notice how often the Canadian mercantile 
marine and the Canadian preferential tariff affect considerably local 
economic conditions. 


J. B. BREBNER 


Die Waldidufer Kanadas im 17. Jahrhundert. By A. HASENCLEVER 
(Preussische Jahrbiicher, Nov., 1923, pp. 113-32). 
Tuis is a very carefully written essay on the coureurs de bois in the seven- 
teenth century. Professor Hasenclever points out that it was through 
them that the Indians were induced to bring their furs to the Montreal 
and Quebec markets, and that the good relations between the French 
and the Indians were the outcome of their efforts. The author shows 
that he is well versed in the sources and has a complete grasp of the 
essential facts. It is understood that he is engaged on a history of 
Canada, of which the first volume dealing with the French epoch will 
soon be ready. He is the only German historian who is at present making 
a special study of Canadian history. 
Louis HAMILTON 


A History of Prince Edward Island. By A. B. WARBURTON. St. John, 
N.B.: Barnes & Company. 1923. Pp. 494; illustrations. 
JupGE WARBURTON’s history of his native province comes as a response 
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to a long-felt need, and is a valuable contribution to the general history 
of Canada, inasmuch as no complete study of Canadian development can 
be made until more is known of the individual colonies which eventually 
formed the Dominion of Canada. 

The first part of the book deals with the problems of “ Discovery”’ 
and, after a careful review of the evidence at the author’s disposal, 
establishes beyond reasonable doubt the fact that Cartier rather than 
Cabot first gazed upon the forest-clad hills and valleys of what, even 
then, the much-travelled Micmacs called ‘‘The Island’’—Minegoo. 

The French régime and the final deportation of the French inhabitants 
by the English of 1758 are discussed in Parts 11 and m1. This period in 
the history of the colony is by far the most difficult to treat satisfactorily, 
owing to the lack of documentary evidence. Hitherto only two attempts 
have been made to deal with it in a sustained manner, the one by Abbé 
Casgrain in Une seconde Acadie, the other by Sir Andrew Macphail in 
Canada and its provinces. The Abbé Casgrain’s book was rather detailed 
on the ecclesiastical side, but was weak on political organization and 
was padded out unnecessarily by a very biased account of the fortunes 
of Acadia proper. Sir Andrew Macphail’s narrative made no attempt 
to be consecutive, and dealt chiefly with the mountain-peaks, whereas 
most of the history was to be found in the valleys and the river-beds. 

On the political and social side, Judge Warburton’s sketch is much 
fuller than either of these, although not quite complete; but his desire 
to be fair to the French has made him less than just to the English. 
On page 85 he says, ‘‘ Whatever justification there may have been for 
the expulsion of the Acadians from Nova Scotia in 1755 (and the writer 
thinks there was some), there was none for the deportation of the settlers 
in St. John’s Island in 1758’. A little more reflection on this matter 
must lead one to the conclusion that both deportations were part of 
one and the same policy—the effort to destroy French power in North 
America; and to have deported 6,000 Acadians from Nova Scotia in 
1755, while leaving 4,700 of the same people on Prince Edward Island, 
would have been to say the least inconsistent, especially since 1,400 of 
these were Acadians who had fled from the first expulsion, 2,000 had 
migrated to evade the oath of allegiance after the founding of Halifax, 
and all, except the few French direct from France, were in Prince Edward 
Island to build up a rival power to Nova Scotia and to provide food 
supplies for Louisbourg. In Prince Edward Island, also, all the Indians 
of the mainland, even those of Nova Scotia, which was in English hands 
throughout the period under discussion, were annually assembled, 
féted, and provided with guns, powder, and shot with which to harass 
the English. An Indian attack upon an English vessel in the island in 
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1730 had driven over eighty other fishing vessels out of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the shelter of Canso. At the final siege of Louisbourg in 
1758 all available young men had been sent from the island to its assist- 
ance, and as late as 1764 those left by the expulsion of 1758 refused to 
take the oath of allegiance. In view of these facts, and the list could be 
extended considerably, one feels that a distinction between the deporta- 
tions from Nova Scotia and from Prince Edward Island is hardly justi- 
fiable. Judge Warburton’s account of the actual deportation is the 
most complete that has yet appeared, and his narrative of the French 
period can be accepted with confidence, except for some minor errors. 
For example, on page 25 he says that M. Gotteville de Belle-Isle was 
appointed governor in 1720 and “‘seems to have remained in command 
until about 1730’. As a matter of record he was retired in 1722 for 
ill-health and succeeded by Beaucourt, who withdrew on the failure of 
the Company of Comte St. Pierre in 1724. Pensens was sent over from 
Louisbourg in 1726 to keep off the English till the king of France could 
redispose of the island, and finally, when the latter decided to re-unite 
it to the royal domain, Pensens was continued as commandant, becoming 
“Lieutenant de Roi” in 1733. But this is an error of omission rather 
than of commission, and the author was conscious of certain gaps in 
his narrative which he would not fill without authority. 

Part Iv deals adequately with the period when Prince Edward Island 
was annexed to Nova Scotia and with the various schemes that were 
propounded for its exploitation. 

Part v, which consists of five chapters, describes the organization of 
separate government and the fortunes of the colony under Governor 
Patterson and the four lieutenant-governors, Fanning, Des Barres, 
Smith, and Ready. This mode of treatment is quite justified by the 
fact that in a raw colony the motive power comes from the representative 
of the Crown. These chapters all reveal the growing pains of self- 
determination, the ability and crotchets of the governors, most of whom 
were military, the crude beginnings of party, the unconscious aspirations 
after responsible government. Here and there are interspersed excerpts 
from rare contemporary descriptions, statistical returns of population 
and immigration, of road-making and the militia, of agriculture and 
the fisheries. There is also considerable discussion of the vexed question 
of absentee landlordism. 

In all this period the author is at home. As an old parliamentary 
hand he understands the message of legislative journals, of official 
correspondence, and of contemporary newspapers. He had worked over 
this period for a sketch published some twenty years ago, and this part 
of the book is an amplification of that sketch. 
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Ceasing as it does in 1831, the narrative does not deal with the glebe 
and school land controversy, the separation of the Councils, the achieve- 
ment of responsible government, Confederation, the separate school 
question, the Land Purchase Act. This is the more to be regretted as 
the author’s father, the Hon. James Warburton, played a not unim- 
portant part under Lieutenant-Governor Huntley when responsible 
government was in the balance, while he himself as a young man must 
have held strong views on all the other problems mentioned above. 

Part vi (‘‘Miscellaneous”’) treats of the churches and the bar, and 
gives a sketch of the five leading denominations, as well as brief bio- 
graphies of the seven chief justices who fell within the period. 

Though the book is a little lacking in perspective, the narrative it 
contains is of more than local interest. It is the simple story of sturdy 
pioneers who wrought better than they knew under the guidance of able 
men, however obscure may have been the scene of their endeavour. 

D. C. HARVEY 


A History of Barrington Township and Vicinity, Shelburne County, Nova 
Scotia, 1604-1870. By Epwin CROWELL. Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
[1923.] Pp. 603. 

Nova Scotia is rich in county histories. Patterson’s history of Pictou, 

the Calnek-Savary history of Annapolis, Desbrisay’s Lunenburg, the 

two histories of Yarmouth county are most valuable quarries for the 
historian and the student of manners. That they and others still in 
manuscript exist at all is due to the wise foresight of Dr. J. B. Akins, 
who, in the last century, instituted prizes for such records of local 
history. What Akins chiefly desired was the collection of oral tradition, 
narratives of the pioneers, manuscript material. Anyone could use the 
printed books. Now the Rev. Mr. Crowell has produced a volume of 
more than six hundred pages on part of one county, the township of 

Barrington, at the butt-end of Nova Scotia. 

This history represents the labour of years, and is a perfect mine of 
information about the early settlers. Even the two hundred pages of 
genealogies have more than a local interest, as they contain precious 
details of life and character. The reprinting of old documents verbatim 
is another commendable feature. Part of Barrington is Cape Sable 
Island, the scene of so many shipwrecks in the blinding fogs and sweeping 
tides. Between 1814 and 1875, thirty-six ships, seventy-four brigs, 
seventy-four schooners, and three steamers were lost on this part of 
the coast. ‘‘It became customary for the early settlers to visit the islands 
in the spring to search for wreckage and to bury the bodies of those 
who had perished’’ (p. 386). Kindhearted Mary Hichens ‘was greatly 
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distressed by the stories which came to them about wrecks on Seal 
Island; and particularly, that sometimes the corpses were found of 
those who had escaped from the wrecks only to die of cold and starva- 
tion ashore”. One of these was found frozen while attempting to strike 
a spark with flint and steel. She urged her husband until he said, “I 
was shipwrecked myself. I will build a hut there, and live there to 
rescue the shipwrecked.’’ She said, “I will go with you”. Surely the 
name of Mary Hichens should be inscribed in the roll of Canadian 
heroines along with Madeleine de Verchéres and Laura Secord. Dr. 
Crowell stresses the importance of the pre-Revolutionary immigration 
from New England into Nova Scotia; and he is right, for the province 
was given its institutions by New Englanders. 

The index is inadequate; ‘‘ Duffy’’ (p. 59) should be “‘Tutty’’; and 
it is too bad that Dr. Crowell should repeat the error that ‘‘Lord”’ 
Cornwallis founded Halifax (p. 51). 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Mélanges Historiques. Etudes éparses et inédites de BENJAMIN SULTE. 
Compilées, annotées et publiées par GERARD MALCHELOSSE. Volume 
XI. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1923. Pp. 98. 
M. MALCHELOSSE continues to rescue from the files of forgotten publica- 
tions, and to embody in permanent form, the scattered papers of the late 
Dr. Benjamin Sulte. In the present volume, which is the eleventh, he 
has put together a number of biographical and genealogical studies. 
There is a paper on the Godefroy family, another on the family of 
Godefroy de Mauboeuf, and a third on the Garneau family. The 
interest in these papers is almost wholly genealogical, and it will be 
very occasionally that the historian will have occasion to consult them. 
Yet the research which has gone toward the composition of these papers 
must have been enormous; and one cannot help regretting that English 
Canadians should have neglected so conspicuously a branch of research 
in which their French compatriots have been so diligent and proficient. 


Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812. Edited with an 
Introduction by WILLIAM Woop. In Three Volumes. Volume II. 
Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1923. Pp. ix, 517. 

THE second volume of this very judicious collection of documents covers 

the whole of the year 1813. Its contents include many of the most 

important military papers of that period in the Dominion Archives, 
in which the actual operations in the field were described by the re- 
sponsible commanders, military or naval. The editor has classified 
them in seven main groups, each of which he has divided into from two 
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to eight sections, making in all twenty-seven separate subdivisions, 
containing altogether not less than two hundred and ninety independent 
documents. Among them are the official accounts of every noteworthy 
engagement fought in the campaigns of that year in Canada and in the 
adjacent United States, or on the lakes. Extracts from general orders 
have been usefully employed to illustrate and amplify these narratives. 
Of such extracts upwards of sixty are printed. Major-General Henry 
Procter heads the list of writers with twenty-four letters relating to 
operations in the west. These, with a very few exceptions, are published 
from originals in the ‘“‘ Military Correspondence”’ series of documents, 
in his own large, boyish, sprawling, legible handwriting, abounding in 
capital letters, misspelled words, and erratic punctuation. All of them, 
with a good many others, here omitted, were printed some years ago 
in the Transactions of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, but 
they were badly edited and contained many provoking errors, which 
are now corrected. Seventeen letters from Lieutenant-General Sir 
Gordon Drummond are given, mostly relating to his successful operations 
on the Niagara frontier in December. There are fourteen letters from 
Sir George Prevost, some addressed as directives to subordinate com- 
manders, others written as reports to the secretary of state or to the 
commander-in-chief in England. Thirteen are given from Major- 
General Sir R. H. Sheaffe; twelve from Captain R. H. Barclay; 
fifteen from Sir James Yeo; eleven from Major-General John 
Vincent; and nine from Lieut.-Colonel John Harvey. Five were 
written by Lieut.-Colonel T. B. Pearson; Lieut.-Colonel George 
Macdonell, Lieut.-Colonel John Murray, Major-General de Rotten- 
burg, and Lieut.-Colonel Charles de Salaberry are represented 
by four each; Lord Bathurst, Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Bruyeres, Lieut.- 
Colonel J. W. Morrison, and Captain Alexander Stewart, each supply 
three. Two each come from Colonel Edward Baynes, Major Thomas 
Evans, Captain Alexander Gray, John Norton, Lieut. Michael O'Sullivan, 
Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, Dr. John Strachan, and the Duke of York; and 
one each from Major Wm. Allan, Captain Oliver Barker, Captain J. L. 
Basden, Lieut.-Colonel Cecil Bisshopp, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Bostwick, 
Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Bouchette, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Clark, Captain 
Thomas Everard, R.N., Lieut. James Fitzgibbon, Lieut. George Inglis, 
R.N., the Duke of Kent, Lieut. John Le Breton, Ensign F. Mills, John 
Molson, Major Charles Plenderleath, Mr. Justice Powell, Captain J. S. 
Sinclair, Major George Taylor, Major-General de Watteville, and 
Colonel Robert Young. 

The most sedulous care has been exerted to reproduce the capitals, 
punctuation, and spelling of the source-document, whether an original 
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or a transcript. Much diversity consequently occurs in the spelling of 
the names of certain persons and places, owing to the carelessness of 
the writers. For instance, the name of one French-Canadian officer, 
who distinguished himself and was wounded at Chateauguay appears 
as Bruguiére, Bruyere, Bruguier, Bruguiers, and Bruyers in different 
documents. We find Boharnois (p. 377); Bazyley’s (p. 137) and 
Beasley’s (p. 332); Barklay (p. 48) and Barclay (p. 49) in the same 
letter; Cahone’s (p. 445) and Colquhoons (p. 457); Daily (p. 38), Daly 
(p. 389), and Daley (p. 395) ; McCoy (p. 16) and McKay (p. 20) ; McDer- 
mid (p. 16) and McDermott (p. 20); Montpesson (p. 180) and Mompesson 
(p. 181); Myres (p. 100) and Myers (p. 103 et seq.) ; Ogilvie (p. 111) and 
Ogelvie (p. 512); Pryng (p. 228) and Pring (p. 233); Tecumshee (p. 5), 
Tecumthe (p. 35), Tecumthee (p. 323), and Tecumseth (p. 328). The 
result is sometimes confusing. 

Much attention has been properly paid to the naval action upon 
Lake Erie fought on September 10, 1813, no less than seventy-six pages 
being occupied with documents in that subdivision, among which are 
published the nominal list of the killed and wounded on board the 
British ships and the proceedings of the court martial which tried Cap- 
tain R. H. Barclay and his surviving officers a year later. The editor 
apologizes, unnecessarily we think, for some repetitions in these papers, 
and it is to be regretted that he did not find space to publish the whole 
of the letters referred to by Barclay in his narrative laid before the 
court, as supporting his statements. His defence at this trial was in 
fact a bitter indictment of Sir James Yeo for neglect to reinforce him, 
and he explicitly asserted that the only reinforcement he had ever 
received came ‘‘ Not from Commodore Sir James Yeo, but from Sir George 
Prevost through General Procter, to whom I had applied, finding all 
applications to Sir James Yeo useless’’ (p. 303). It is certain that the 
naval historian, William James, had seen the proceedings of this court 
martial, as he printed a portion of the evidence as an appendix to his 
book, The Naval Occurrences of the Late War, but his implacable hostility 
to Prevost prevented him from commenting on this statement. The 
unanimous opinion of the members of the court was ‘“‘that the Capture 
of His Majesty’s late Squadron was caused by the very defective means 
Captain Barclay possessed to equip them on Lake Erie, the want of a 
sufficient Number of able Seamen whom he had repeatedly and earnestiy 
requested to be sent him, the very great Superiority of the Enemy to 
the British Squadron and the unfortunate early fall of the superior 
Officers in the Action”’ (p. 308). 

This series of papers is genuinely illuminative. 

Seventy pages, or nearly one-seventh of the entire volume, are 
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allotted to the campaign of Chateauguay. Among the documents now 
published are a complete muster roll of the “Canadian Voltigeurs 
Regiment of Light Infantry’’ from June 25 to July 24, 1812 (pp. 362-70), 
an informing series of field orders, transcribed in part from the order 
book of the 5th Battalion Canadian Incorporated Militia, letters from 
De Watteville to Prevost, from De Salaberry to De Watteville, and from 
De Salaberry to his father, which, it is believed, are not to be found in 
print elsewhere. An ‘‘ Account of the Battle of Chateauguay”’ by Lieut. 
and Adjutant Michael O'Sullivan, the ‘‘Témoin Oculaire’’ or “ Eye- 
Witness,”’ is reprinted from the Quebec Mercury of November 9, 1813 
(pp. 401-12); two letters are republished from Judge Baby’s pamphlet 
entitled Chéteauguay—Qui est Témoin Oculaire?, and a long extract from 
the Huntingdon Gleaner of 1895, giving an account of the action as told 
by Robert Morrison, a surviving eye-witness, in his extreme old age, is 
also reprinted. A sincere attempt has been made to present both sides 
of the controversy which subsequently ensued. 

Other notweorthy and important documents, which, it is thought, 
‘now appear in print for the first time, are the letter from John Molson 
to Commissary-General Robinson (p. 69), respecting the use of his 
steam boat on the Saint Lawrence river for the transportation of troops 
and military stores; the letter from Sheaffe to Prevost (p. 70) relating 
to the provincial finances of Upper Canada; the letter from Sheaffe to 
Freer (p. 81); the letter from Barclay to Freer (pp. 115-8) with its en- 
closures (pp. 118-20), describing the state of the squadron on Lake 
Ontario on his arrival; a letter from Sheaffe to Prevost (pp. 239-40) ; and 
the ‘Instructions for Conducting the Department of the Commissary 
of Transport in Lower Canada, during the Continuance of the War 
with the United States” (pp. 467-70). 

The sources of nearly all documents are scrupulously stated. The 
only exceptions observed are the letter from Colonel Baby to Captain 
Jacob (pp. 5-6), the ‘Memoir of Mrs. Secord’”’ (pp. 164-5), and “ Fitz- 
gibbon’s Certificate’ (pp. 165-6). It is noted that the date of the latter 
has been omitted, in this particular instance a matter of some importance. 

In a work of this kind, in which many obscure persons are mentioned, 
some errors in names are scarcely avoidable. The following have been 
noticed, several being beyond doubt due to clerical errors in the source 
from which the particular document is drawn: Garvin on page 11 should 
read Gouin; Glaude Garvin (p. 12) should be Claude Gouin; Pastoieus 
(p. 12) should be Pastorius; De Coris (p. 159) should be De Cou’s; 
Macherney (p. 162) should be Machesney; Spenkard (p. 172) should 
be Spenhard; McEachern’s (p. 183) should be McFarlane’s; John Suth 
Sinclair (p. 339) should be John Smith Sinclair; Hoffmenster (p. 279) 
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should be Hoffmeister; Gordan (p. 280) should be Garden; Fortie (p. 280) 
should be Fortier; Johnson (p. 281) should be Johnston; A. Byron (p. 309) 
should be R. Byron; Burton (p. 338) should be Burlington; Miles (pp. 
348-9) should be Mills; Outade (p. 387) should be Outarde; Battersy 
(p. 419) should be Battersby; and Macdonald (p. 419) should be 
McDouall. These trifling inaccuracies in so careful a compilation are 
only mentioned in the hope that it may be helpful in the preparation 
of a table of errata in the final volume. In all other respects the proofs 
have been admirably corrected, as the only error observed is throught for 
through on page 305, line 6. 
E. A. CRUIKSHANK 


The Glorious ‘‘ Shannon’s’’ Old Blue Duster and other Faded Flags of 
Fadeless Fame. By C. H. J. SnipeR. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir WILLIAM THomas WHITE. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
1923. Pp. xv, 430; illustrations. 
Tus book deserves a hearty welcome. It is a most praiseworthy attempt 
to bring authentic history home to the general public: an attempt made 
by an author whose previous work on a different part of the same war— 
In the Wake of the Eighteen Twelvers—proved him even then to be worthy 
of the praise Sir Thomas White so freely gives him in a Foreword now: 
“I feel I should not conclude this Foreword without a tribute of deep 
appreciation of the high patriotic purpose, remarkable nautical know- 
ledge, and rare power of vivid literary expression which have enabled 
the author to present to the Canadian public these admirable descrip- 
tions of heroic and inspiring events in the great drama of our national 
history.”’ 

So far, so good. But the very natural question at once arises here: 
can such a book also appeal to the far more critical public of the ‘‘fit, 
though few’’ serious readers who know what strict authentication history 
requires and with what skill it must be written? No perfect answer can, 
of course, be given; because the definite appeal (made in the author’s 
prefatory Note) “to a wider circle of readers” than the ‘110,000 Cana- 
dian patrons”’ of the Evening Telegram, taken in conjunction with ‘‘the 
high patriotic purpose’’ mentioned by Sir Thomas White, does challenge 
expert criticism at the very start, even if the critic’s worst suspicions 
had not been roused already by the excessive alliteration of the very 
“‘journalesy”’ title. But, happily for Toronto, where Mr. Snider lives 
and works, for Canada, where he should be widely read, for other lands 
within the Empire, which ought to know how British Canada drew sword 
a century before the Great World War, and happily—on due con- 
sideration—for all really understanding friendship between the Empire 
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and the United States, this book will stand any reasonable test. True: 
it is written (though doubtless with the best intentions) below the level 
of the author’s own best style. True also: it is a little too ‘‘patriotic”’, 
here and there, for quite impartial history. True, thirdly, that though 
the author evidently feels, and feels intensely, the genuine drama of 
his subject, he is sometimes theatric, rather than dramatic, in his text 
as well as in his titles. ‘‘Decatur,’’ he says (p. 203), ‘‘was of an attractive 
character in many ways, but, like Perry, a trifle theatrical.’’ Nelson also 
had a “peacock strain’’ running through the far greater (and fortunately 
much stronger) elements within his native genius for the sea. But even 
that is not sufficient warrant for an author who really knows the sea to 
be just a little stagey when he should, and most certainly could, be 
dramatic through and through. 

It would, however, be quite misleading to end upon an adverse 
note; for Mr. Snider’s book is, on the whole, very well fitted to serve 
its admirable purpose. He wishes to be, and generally is, perfectly fair 
to the enemy of ‘‘1812’’. He is usually clear in explaining what happened, 
how it happened, and why it happened. He is evidently imbued with the 
spirit of research. He has a vivifying touch. And he leaves us with the 
inspiring hope of still better things to come. 

A special word should be said in praise of the illustrations. In a 
book like this there cannot be any illustrations of the more expensive 
kind. But author and publisher alike deserve great credit for the number, 
the accuracy, and the really illustrative nature of nearly all the repro- 
ductions of fighting craft and flags. Flags and pennants are often shown 
in colour. Fighting craft are clear, and so well described in captions 
that even the veriest lubber could get his sea legs after a sympathetic 
reading of Mr. Snider’s book. 

WILLIAM Woop 


The Journal of John Work during his expedition from Vancouver to the 
Flatheads and Blackfeet of the Pacific Northwest, with an account of 
the Fur Trade in the Northwest, and a Life of Work. Edited by 
WIM S. Lewis and Paut C. Puitiips. Cleveland: The Arthur 
H. Clark Company. 1923. Pp. 209; map and illustrations. 

TuHIs volume contains, as the title indicates, a sketch of the fur-trade 

in the Northwest, an outline of the life of John Work, his journal of the 

Snake expedition in 1831-32 with annotations, and a bibliography of 

the western fur-trade. 

The sketch is interestingly written, but it is fragmentary, incom- 
plete, and out of perspective. A considerable number of errors have 
crept into it. The introduction of Bering’s name with the statement 
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that he gave a great impetus to the trade in sea-otters is scarcely justified. 
Whatever impetus resulted from Bering’s work related to the trade at 
Kiachta and not at Canton; and there was no connection between the 
two trades. The maritime fur-trade (which was carried on at Canton) 
was the direct result of Captain Cook’s third voyage; yet Cook’s name 
is not even mentioned. The work of the French and their successors, 
the North West Company, is not treated in such a way as to give the 
reader any clear idea of its systematic development or its energetic pro- 
secution. Moreover, the pertinency of either the maritime trade or 
that carried on by the Nor’Westers is none too plain. The latter part, 
dealing with the trade through St. Louis, is more clearly and, very 
properly, more fully treated as being closely connected with the Snake 
country. The union of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West 
Company had other roots of greater importance than the mere loss of 
trade—there had been increasing lawlessness and loss of life. The 
transfer from Fort George (Astoria) to Fort Vancouver was not due to 
Dr. McLoughlin; it was forced on the company by the British Foreign 
Office as appears by a letter from J. H. Pelly to George Canning, dated 
December 9, 1825, printed in Hudson’s Bay Company Correspondence 
(Ottawa, 1899), part I, p. 11, and reprinted in the Oregon Historical 
Society Quarterly. 

In the biography, advantage has been taken of every scrap of infor- 
mation regarding Work that could be gathered from any source. These 
have been pieced together into a fairly complete life. We are persuaded 
that any gaps existing are owing to lack of material and not to lack of 
research. 

The Journal, which is the ostensible reason of the publication, will 
be found upon examination to contain nothing to justify its elaborate 
annotation and presentation in book form. John Work left many 
journals of his travels. These have been published as follows: 1824 
Journal in the Washington Historical Quarterly, Vol. 111; 1825 Journal, 
Id., Vol. Vv; 1826 Journal, Jd., Vol. v1; 1825-26 Journal in Oregon His- 
torical Society Quarterly, Vol. x; 1828 Journal in Washington Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. x1, and in Oregon Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. x; 
1830-31 Journal in the latter Quarterly, Vols. x11 and xiv; 1834 Journal, 
Id., Vol. Xxtv. Many of these journals are far more important, both 
historically and intrinsically, than that now under review, and its 
publication in this relatively imposing form gives it an adventitious 
importance. 

The Snake country had since 1824 been annually visited by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The account of the first expedition under 
Alexander Ross can be found in the Fur Hunters of the Far West and 
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in his journal, published in Oregon Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. Xtv. 
Peter Skene Ogden’s journals of the 1825-26 and 1827-28 expeditions 
have been published in the same Quarterly, Vols. X and x1. John Work’s 
journal of the 1830-31 expedition is to be found, as already stated, in 
the same Quarterly, Vols. x11 and xiv. All of these relate to the territory 
covered in this journal, though of necessity there are some divergencies 
in the routes followed in each case. This journal can, it is true, claim 
to be the first account of any trader’s having traversed the Lolo Trail 
across the Bitter Root Mountains, but it adds little to our early know- 
ledge of that region. Outside of the references to the number of beaver 
skins obtained from day to day, it is principally concerned with the 
inclemencies of the weather and the dangers from prowling bands of 
marauding Blackfeet. 

Much work has been done on the notes; the identifications made and 
the information contained in them are, speaking generally, accurate. 
Few persons, however, acquainted with the Indian trails and the customs 
of the traders will agree with the editors on the suggested line of travel 
from Fort Nez Percé to the Lolo Pass. Many of the notes seem scarcely 
necessary, as, for instance, note 160 on page 72. Hasty work shows 
in a number of places, e.g., p. 26 where Joseph Howse appears as 
‘“‘Howes’’; even though Ross so spells it, yet the proper spelling of the 
name of the author of the Cree Dictionary should have been followed; 
a careless use of the word “brigade” as synonymous with ‘‘expedition’’ 
is observed; again, in note 76 on page 42, where the annotator is un- 
certain whether John McLaughlin, a witness before the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Committee in 1857, is Dr. John McLoughlin, the “Father 
of Oregon’’: there is no uncertainty about it—his evidence clearly shows 
that he was not. 

The bibliography contains a fairly complete list of the well-known 
printed sources. We note the absence of Cook’s Third Voyage, Van- 
couver’s Voyage, Portlock and Dixon’s Voyages, Meares, and many 
others of the maritime traders. They would seem to have as good a claim 
to inclusion as Golder’s Russian Expansion and Reports on Ye Counirie 
Sr. Humfrey Gilbert goes to discover. No manuscripts are noted except 
those in connection with the St. Louis trade. 

The book is well printed, and it contains a useful index. 


F. W. Howay 


The Life of General the Rt.-Hon. Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
By Colonel C. H. MELVILLE. Two volumes. London: Edward 
Arnold and Company. 1923. Pp. xv, 328; vii, 325. 

THE name of Sir Redvers Buller is connected in the minds of most 
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Canadians of the present day with the South African war, and nearly 
the whole of the second volume of this semi-official biography is devoted 
to his work in South Africa. In his earlier days, however, Sir Redvers 
Buller, then a humble captain, was stationed in Canada, and he was with 
Colonel Wolseley in the famous Red River expedition of 1869. To the 
story of the expedition a whole chapter of this book is devoted. The 
description of the events preceding the expedition is rather naive: to 
speak, for instance, of the people of Ontario in 1869 as ‘‘the English- 
speaking settlers of Ontario”, and to say that Fenian influence was at 
the bottom of the rebel movement (p. 32-33), indicates a lack of famil- 
iarity with the circumstances of that time. The real value of the 
chapter lies in copious quotations from Buller’s own account of the 
expedition, contained, apparently, in letters written to his brother. 
The vividness of the descriptions contained in this narrative may be 
judged from the following extract dealing with the capture of Fort Garry: 
Réveillé sounded at 3, but it was raining so hard that we did not get off till 
about 7, and then we had no breakfast, as the rain beat us in all our attempts 
to make fires. We rowed to within 1} miles of the fort, and then all landed, 
and in the pitiless rain marched to the attack: B Company skirmishing in front, 
H behind, the remainder, guns, Staff, and foot in the middle; up to our knees in 
thick, sticky, slippery, black mud, we splashed our way, cutting through the 
corner of the town of Winnipeg, a scattering collection of indifferent wooden 
houses on a muddy road, where we were enthusiastically greeted by a half-naked 
Indian, very drunk. We marched across half a mile of prairie and reached the 
back door of Fort Garry just as Riel and O’ Donoghue his secretary walked out 
of the front one. Finding the back door shut, we marched round to the front 
one, which we found open. We formed line, fired twenty-one guns, presented 
arms, gave three cheers for the Queen, and stood at ease in the rain. And so 
ended the attack and capture of Fort Garry. 
With the close of the Red River rebellion Sir Redvers Buller’s connection 
with Canada seems to have ceased, and henceforth his interest was 
centred in other places, in West Africa, in the Soudan, in Ireland, and 
in South Africa. The only friendship which he seems to have formed 
in Canada was with Sir William Butler, the author of The Wild North 
Land, whose path crossed his own in Canada at that time. 


The Life of Sir William Harcourt. By A.G. GARDINER. In two volumes. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. [1923.] Pp. x, 608; vi, 
670. ($12.00.) 

The Life of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, G.C.B. By 
J. A. SPENDER. In two volumes. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
{1923.] Pp. xv, 351; xii, 444. 

THE most amazing thing about these full-length biographies of two of 

the most outstanding Liberal statesmen in England during the past 
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generation is the extraordinarily small part which Canada and the 
Empire in general play in the record. In Sir William Harcourt’s Life 
the only reference to Canada appears to be in an analogy between 
Ireland and Canada in regard to the problem of Home Rule; and in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Life almost the only reference seems 
to be to a speech of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s in regard to the Imperial 
preference. There is a good deal in both works about the Chamberlain 
proposals for Tariff Reform, and about the South African War, but of 
a serious attempt to envisage the problems of the British Empire, there 
is little evidence. Nothing could illustrate more forcibly than these 
volumes the pre-occupation of at least one wing of the English Liberal 
party before 1914 with problems other than imperial. 

When it is considered that the life of Sir William Harcourt covered 
the years 1827 to 1904, and that of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman the 
years 1836 to 1908, it is disappointing that their official biographies 
should contain so little of interest and importance for students of the 
history of the outer Empire. That the volumes will be read with pleasure 
and instruction by those who are concerned only with the history of 
the British islands, goes almost without saying. 


The Emptre at War. Edited for the Royal Colonial Institute by Sir 
CHARLES Lucas. Volume II. Toronto: The Oxford University 
Press. 1923. Pp. x, 508; maps and illustrations. 

THE first volume of this work was noticed by us at some length in the 

issue for June, 1922, at page 199. It was merely introductory, and 

described the preparation, such as it was, for the Great War. In 
the present volume, the editor comes to grips with his subject, and we 
have in it the account of the participation in the war of Canada, New- 
foundland, the West Indies, and other parts of British America. The 
greater part of the volume is devoted to Canada. The general history 
of Canada during the war is recounted by Sir Charles Lucas himself, 
and the military aspect of Canada’s war effort is described by Professor 

F. H. Underhill, of the University of Saskatchewan. The story of the 

war effort of Newfoundland, by Sir P. T. McGrath, and of the West 

Indies, by a dozen different writers, is compressed within decidedly 

narrow limits, and has evidently been somewhat rigorously 

condensed. 

Sir Charles Lucas’s chapter on ‘‘Canada and the War’”’ is, as might be 
expected, interesting, accurate, and well informed. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Sir Charles Lucas would not have been well advised 
had he employed in this chapter the pen of a writer in closer touch than 
himself with the domestic history of Canada during the war. As is 
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well known, what appeared in the papers at that time was not always 
the whole truth, nor yet sometimes part of the truth; and the official 
version must often be corrected in the light of subsequent revelations. 
Of these revelations there have already been not a few. One needs 
only to refer to Mr. J. W. Dafoe’s little book on Laurier, or Sir Thomas 
White’s pamphlet on Canadian War Finance, to indicate the sources 
which must now be used to give life and veracity to the history of Canada 
in wartime. Much of this material, indeed, has not yet appeared in 
permanent printed form, and it would be unfair to expect an English 
writer to be conversant with it. On the other hand, Sir Charles Lucas 
has been able, by reason of his detachment, to apportion praise and 
blame in a way which it would have been difficult for a Canadian to 
imitate; and for some of his very generous and eloquent references to 
Canada’s war effort, Canadians must be deeply grateful. 

The chapters on ‘‘ Canada’s Forces in the War”’, by Professor Under- 
hill, constitute the best account we have seen of the military operations 
in which the Canadians took part. They are based on a careful study of 
the documents which have been deposited in the Archives at Ottawa, 
and are written in a clear, vigorous, and straightforward style, such as 
might be taken as a model by military historians. The narrative is not 
lacking occasionally in touches of dry humour, and it is free from the 
offensive magniloquence which has marred some other narratives of 
the work of the Canadian Corps. 

The volume is well indexed, and is accompanied by some admirable 
chapters and diagrams illustrating the military operations. The illustra- 
tions, which in the Canadian section are almost wholly confined to 
portraits, might perhaps have been chosen with greater appropriateness. 
One does not see why the portraits of Sir George Foster and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier should have been included, and that of Sir Sam Hughes, who, 
for all his faults, was a prominent figure in the war, should have been 
excluded. 

W. S. WALLACE 


The World Crisis. By Winston S. CHURCHILL. Two vols. London: 
Thornton Butterworth. Pp. 536; 557. ($7.50 each.) 
EvEN those readers—and they will include most of Mr. Churchill’s 
contemporaries—who find it impossible to clear their minds entirely 
of the mass of conflicting preconceptions and half-malicious anecdotes 
that have gathered around his striking personality—anecdotes of his 
incredible naughtiness as a small boy, of his intolerable bumptiousness 
as a subaltern, of his indiscretions as a war correspondent, of his con- 
vivial contests with political opponents, of his polo, his painting, and 
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his consuming ambition—will yet, most of them, close these books not 
merely with a new appreciation of the author’s singular capacity for 
organization and direction in war, but with something approaching a 
reasoned conviction that his greatest failure was only prevented from 
being his greatest success by a series of chances over which he had no 
control, combined with a succession of hesitations which he never 
shared. So, though the reel of memory may continue feebly to click off 
its jerky, contradictory pictures of the Mr. Churchill of our old imagin- 
ings, it will never again be possible for the unconvincing, fantastic 
creature of rumour to obscure altogether the figure of really compelling 
force and imagination that emerges so impressively from these pages, 
meditating, grasping, acting, in a manner which, one feels, had fate 
been kinder and stupidity less potent, might well have hastened per- 
ceptibly the coming of victory. 

Although, like the majority of personal records of the war, Mr. 
Churchill’s book is primarily a defence of the part played by its author, 
in one important respect at least it is unique; it gives the reader an 
extraordinary amount of the original contemporary evidence upon 
which the argument is built. At a guess one would say that at least 
a quarter of the two bulky volumes is devoted to Admiralty memoranda, 
minutes, and orders, copies of which Mr. Churchill wisely retained for 
himself. And if it is these fairly selected official records that prevent 
the book ever from falling to the level of a mere polemical essay, it is 
Mr. Churchill’s own brisk, incisive minutes, more even than his absorb- 
ing narrative, that evoke the peculiar sense of immediate contact with 
events—that sense of actually sharing the anxieties, the hopes, and the 
secrets of high office—that attaches even to indifferent contemporary 
history. It is through the same trustworthy evidence that the picture 
of Mr. Churchill as an administrator takes shape. It is true, no doubt, 
that in the years preceding the war he failed, even during his successful 
tenure of the Home Office, to show the complete sense of administrative 
method, the philosophical grasp of the machinery of government, that 
have put Lord Haldane, for our generation, in a class apart. One feels, 
for instance, that Lord Haldane would never have let war overtake the 
Admiralty with its plans for a General Staff still uncompleted. It is not 
that Mr. Churchill showed any tendency to skimp the more detailed or 
prosaic part of his work; on the contrary his regard for detail drove him 
to clear his desk every night no matter what the hour. The truth seems 
to be that, with so much to do and so little time to do it in, Mr. Churchill 
allowed himself to become immersed in the more immediate world of 
action, in the projection of new mechanical devices, in considerations of 
operation and strategy, that gave England, it is true, at the outbreak 
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of war a navy of unsurpassed technical equipment, but left her without 
the most effective means for its collective direction. It is to this defect 
as an administrator that the later difficulties with Lord Fisher and Lord 
Jellicoe must be traced. Characteristically and perhaps unconsciously, 
Mr. Churchill seems to have worked on the assumption that the ex- 
pected test would bring with it a leader competent to make the most 
of the perfected instrument. But the supreme leader failed to material- 
ize; and, with the event upon them, it was too late for the Board of 
Admiralty to do more than patch up as best they could the sometimes 
fumbling mechanism of collective authority. 

But if this tendency to absorption in the more technical aspects of 
his department led him to neglect a side of his preparations that could 
only have been satisfactorily executed in time of peace, it was his very 
command of technical questions that, in time of war, went far towards 
compensating for the omission. Mr. Churchill, in fact, came close to 
realizing in himself his subconscious idea of a supreme leader for the 
Navy. It could not be said that he ever deliberately attempted to 
usurp the functions of the First Sea Lord. He did, however, undertake 
far more than the ordinary civilian minister ever would or could have 
attempted. Lord Fisher had grown old and a little querulous. Moreover, 
he was never really in sympathy with the policy of the naval offensive, 
urged on him continually by his younger and more daring chief, and, as 
he himself admitted in the end, he had always been opposed, in spite 
of reluctant concessions, to the naval attempt on the Dardanelles. The 
result was that the initiative, even in operations, had more and more to 
come from the First Lord himself. Indeed, in the later period Mr. 
Churchill often actually drafted the orders, while Lord Fisher approved 
them. Once Fisher protested that a telegram had been altered after 
his approval, and a crisis ensued—one of many, for the old Admiral 
often threatened resignation. The situation was, indeed, a painful one 
for both men; but although they had long been friends, it was not friend- 
ship that held them together now. Lord Fisher was a great figure, 
comparable in his way with that other difficult old man who still stirred 
the country’s imagination from his autocratic seat in the War Office. 
Indeed, Fisher was hardly less indispensable than Kitchener; for the 
whole prosecution of the Gallipoli campaign had come to depend on 
his remaining at the Admiralty. So Mr. Churchill, shouldering crushing 
responsibilities, continued to cajole and urge, until early one morning 
the old Admiral slipped quietly out of his chambers, leaving behind a 
final letter announcing his departure for Scotland. 

In such circumstances it was fortunate, to say the least, that Mr. 
Churchill was very far from being the sort of empirical amateur that 
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the war flung up in such abundance—men who loved to dabble, often 
disastrously, in the most complicated problems of strategy, and yet 
could not be bothered reading Clausewitz because he was not practical. 
On the contrary Mr. Churchill had a passion and, it is evident, in spite 
of his failures, something more than a flair for the theory of war. In 
the cabinet he lived up to his dictum that, ‘at the summit, true politics 
and strategy are one’’. For a time, indeed, he seems to have been 
accorded a sort of unofficial position as general adviser to the govern- 
ment on the broader problems of the war. Undoubtedly, his energy 
and imagination made themselves felt far beyond the limits of his own 
department; for in addition to having initiated the experiments that 
resulted in the production of the Tank, he interested himself directly and 
sometimes effectively in many matters of Army administration, carrying 
on a constant correspondence with Lord French and something like a 
constant feud with Lord Kitchener. 

But the chief cause of friction with Lord Kitchener had a deeper 
significance. The plan of forcing the Dardanelles, which in both its 
naval and military aspects was largely Mr. Churchill’s own, has been 
described by Mr. Asquith as ‘‘the most brilliant strategic conception 
that emerged during the whole of the war’. It was a plan, however, 
that for various reasons did not commend itself to the rigid type of 
professional mind in either service. The predominant school in the 
Navy regarded the Grand Fleet as a bulwark of defence rather than an 
instrument of aggression, and grudged even the obsolete ships that 
were required for forcing a passage through the Straits; while the Army, 
or rather the War Office and G.H.Q., had already fallen so completely 
under the spell of French infatuation that they looked on almost any 
diversion of troops from the Western front as nothing but a stupid 
dispersion of strength. Lord Kitchener, with his profound knowledge 
of the East, could not help recognizing the strategic possibilities of the 
scheme, but the pressure of his own subordinates and of the French 
government, coupled no doubt with his declining energy, made him 
hesitating and feeble in its prosecution. Time and again the despatch 
of troops was delayed, the provision of suitable officers was withheld. 
Time and again promising plans were completed only to be abandoned 
under the pressure of some irrelevant interest, as when the offer of a 
Greek arthy was vetoed by the Russian government. Against these 
obstacles, to which were added not merely Lord Fisher’s still more or 
less covert reluctance, but the open scruples of the Admiral on the spot, 
Mr. Churchill struggled with unfailing energy and confidence. Each 
disappointment found him only the more eagerly contriving fresh plans 
for the accomplishment of the one stroke which, in his view, held a 
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definite prospect of shortening the War. More than once he urged 
Mr. Asquith to take the general direction of the enterprise decisively 
into his own hands; and even amid the settling gloom of rising casualties, 
the shortage of shells, and impending resignation, he strove courageously 
to secure the resumption of the naval attack. 

In reviewing the chances of success and the causes of failure, Mr. 
Churchill has had access to sources of information both Turkish and 
German which have not hitherto been accessible. The extent to which 
these enemy commentators confirm his own sanguine estimates made 
at the time is nothing short of striking. For many weeks at the begin- 
ning, a determined naval attack would, it seems, have encountered little 
opposition; later, even after the losses of the main naval attack, a 
prompt and vigorous renewal would almost certainly have met with 
success. After that, the fate of an unsupported naval movement lay 
more in the lap of the gods; but even to the end there seems to have 
been no valid reason for regarding it as anything in the nature of a for- 
lorn hope. As for the Army, there seem to have been two occasions at 
least when the presence of delayed reinforcements would have proved 
decisive. It is difficult, in fact, to avoid the conclusion that, apart from 
the evil fortune that attended relentlessly on almost every British 
operation in this crucial theatre, it was chiefly a narrow but powerful 
professionalism in the Navy and, still more, in the Army that brought 
to ruin the magnificent conception of the Dardanelles. And not the 
least serious thing about this failure was the blight it put on every 
future effort to apply original methods to the solution of the larger 
problems of the War. Mr. Churchill says with truth, ‘All such ideas 
had received their quietus. Good, plain, straight-forward frontal 
attacks by valiant flesh and blood against wire and machine guns, 
‘killing Germans’ while Germans killed Allies twice as often, calling out 
the men of forty, of fifty, and even of fifty-five, and the youths of eigh- 
teen, sending the wounded soldiers back three or four times over into 
the shambles—such were the sole manifestations now reserved for the 
military art. And when at the end, three years later, the throng of 
uniformed functionaries who in the seclusion of their offices had com- 
placently presided over this awful process, presented Victory to their 
exhausted nations, it proved only less ruinous to the victor than to the 
vanquished.” 

E. H. BLAKE 


Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 1914-1919. By Racpu 
HoppER WILLIAMS. With a foreword by the Lady Patricia 
Ramsay, and an introduction by Lt.-Col. A. HAmMILTon GauLt. 
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London and Toronto: Hodder and Stoughton. 1923. Pp. 411; 391; 
maps and illustrations. 
ALTHOUGH five years have passed since the Armistice was signed, these 
two volumes comprise, so far as we are aware, the first comprehensive, 
adequate, and authoritative history of an infantry unit of the Canadian 
Corps. 

The Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry started with a clear 
advantage over most of the other battalions of the Corps. It bore a 
distinctive name, and from the earliest days of mobilization at Ottawa it 
at all times carried a colour—both possessions of inestimable value from 
the standpoint of the esprit de corps which is the hallmark of a first-class 
unit. Moreover, it was originally recruited from regulars and reservists— 
of the 1,098 men who composed the original battalion, 1,049 had seen 
previous service. Alone of Canadian combatant units, it was declared 
fit for service and landed in France before the end of 1914. January, 
1915, saw it in the trenches in front of Dickebusch with the 80th Infantry 
Brigade (27th Imperial Division), and by the end of March it had won 
its spurs in the fierce fighting around the Mound at St. Eloi. There- 
after, Canadian troops passing and re-passing through Voormezeele on 
their way to and from the front line at St. Eloi became familiar with a 
small burial plot known to them as “the Pats’ Cemetery’’—the first 
Canadian cemetery in France and Belgium—in which lay buried Lt.-Col. 
Farquhar and many other originals of the regiment killed around and 
near the Mound. 

If, after the fighting at St. Eloi, any further proof of the regiment’s 
mettle was needed, this was abundantly supplied during the Second 
Battle of Ypres in April and May, 1915, when, at Bellewaerde Ridge 
and elsewhere, with other battalions of the 80th Brigade, it helped to 
stem the tide of the German advance at a cost of some 700 casualties. 
As the writer says, ‘‘ With the close of this battle the P.P.C.L.I1., as a band 
of old Regulars and Reservists, ceased to be’’. 

Reinforced by the University companies, the regiment remained with 
the 80th Brigade until the autumn of 1915, when the advent of the 2nd 
Canadian Division and other troops led to the creation of the Canadian 
Corps. The P.P.C.L.I. were then transferreds from the Imperials to 
form the nucleus of the new 3rd Canadian Division under Major-General 
Mercer. The mere presence of a regiment with its proud reputation 
gave that division a standing at the outset of its career. With the 3rd 
Division the regiment fought at Mount Sorrel and the Somme (1916), 
Vimy and Passchendaele (1917), Amiens, the Scarpe, Canal du Nord 
and the Sambre (1918). The 11th of November, 1918, found it on the 
outskirts of Mons. 
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Statistics contained in the second volume attest to the work of the 
regiment during its forty-six months of fighting. They show that while 
5,086 men passed through its ranks and could claim the honour of 
belonging to it, casualties totalled 4,076, including 1,277 killed. 

The author of these volumes, who himself held a commission in the 
regiment, and served with distinction in the war, is not unknown in 
Canadian historical circles. Until recently he was on the staff of the 
University of Toronto, and gained an enviable reputation there as a 
professor of history. He has done his work well. Literary ability com- 
bined with first-hand knowledge of the regiment’s life at the front has 
borne fruit in an interesting and well-balanced narrative. The volumes 
are not only well written, but are well printed, well bound, and well 
supplied with excellent maps—a most important factor. An added 
interest is a foreword by the Lady Patricia Ramsay, godmother of the 
regiment since mobilization, and colonel-in-chief since February 22, 
1918, and an introduction by that gallant gentleman, Lt.-Col. A. 
Hamilton Gault, D.S.O., founder of the regiment. 


H. W. A. Foster 


In Kanadischer Wildnis: Trapper-und Farmerleben. By Max Otto. 
Berlin: Paul Parly. 1924. Pp. viii, 458; illustrations and maps. 
(12,000,000,000,000 marks.) 

IT is not often that books are published in Germany dealing with Canada. 
In Kanadischer Wildnis is easily the most bulky of them. The beautiful 
yellow cloth binding with the coloured vignette of an Indian head in 
war-feathers, the excellent letter-press and well reproduced photographs 
are a credit to the publishers. But the book is frankly a disappoint- 
ment. Indeed, it is violently anti-Canadian and anti-English. The 
writer is a Canadophobe; and, were the book not to a great extent made 
up of hunting episodes, one would presume that it is merely a piece of 
clumsy anti-Canadian propaganda. 

The first chapter dealing with geographical statistics dishes up a 
series of figures of areas so wide of the mark that it would be interesting 
to learn whence the author got them. But he does not quote a single 
source. Many of the illustrations are easily traced to their sources. 
But under none is the name of the copyright-holder. On the title page 
they are stated as being ‘“‘nach Naturaufnahmen”’. This naturally leads 
one to suppose that Herr Otto took them (in the accepted sense of the 
word). Some he did. Others he did not: e.g., Plate 8 (Sarcee Indian) 
was taken by C. W. Mathers (Vancouver), certainly prior to 1907. 
The chapter on the natives is historically quite incorrect: there are not 
320,000 Indians in Canada, but 106,000. To quote the many ortho- 
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graphical errors would take us too far, and they may have been partly 
unavoidable in the case of foreign compositors dealing with English and 
Indian names. But how is one to guess that “‘hackmatak’”’ (p. 6) stands 
for tamarack? 

The author is a German forester who went to the Dominion in 1911 
with the intention of staying there for three years in order to study 
hunting conditions, forestry, and fauna. Owing to the war he remained 
till 1921. He settled about six hours by rail north of Edmonton near a 
place which, for some unexplained reason, he camouflages as ‘“L.” 
There he took up a quarter-section, and though he complains most 
violently that his compatriots renounce their nationality in Canada, 
he certainly must have declared his intention of doing so, or he could 
not have entered his name for a homestead (cf. p. 128). He trapped and 
hunted both in this district, along the Beaver River, and in the Rocky 
Mountains. In one chapter entitled ‘‘ Eight Hundred Miles in a Sleigh”’, 
he describes a journey in February-March, 1913, with a team and bob- 
sleigh from Ameroux to Peace-River Crossing. As a matter of fact the 
journey could not have been more than 500 miles there and back, with 
even a generous allowance for circuitous routes. He registers thermo- 
meter readings varying from —50° to —82°! The lowest temperature 
on record in Canada is —79° at Fort Good Hope. 

Dawson City the author calls an “infamous’’ town (p. 2), and on 
page 12 he tells us that the Canadian government, railway, and land 
companies started the “Goldgeschrei’’ to induce settlers (sic) to go 
there. He accuses the government of running brothels stocked with 
negresses, and says that married women, as well as girls of twelve and 
under, were forced into immorality to save themselves from starvation. 
He accuses the immigration authorities of having carried on propaganda 
in 1910 and 1911 to entice strong young German foresters to Canada in 
order to withdraw them from the army: special attention was paid to 
getting over men who had had a military training, as the Canadian 
government knew the war was coming and wanted to weaken Germany’s 
military power (p. 30)! In 1918, we are told, the average yield of wheat 
in the prairie provinces was only two bushels per acre! 

Herr Otto, according to his own accounts, was emploved in carrying 
on German propaganda during the war; indeed, he was arrested as a 
spy and tried on May 17, 1921, but the case was dismissed. He does not 
inform us where he was tried, or by whom. At the end of the book we 
read that he was to have been tried again, but managed to escape over 
the border. We are asked to believe that owing to his connections with 
Canadian government officials he got hold of cablegrams from Lord 
Rhonda to the Dominion authorities and Mr. Hoover. These he for- 
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warded to Germany through “secret channels”. The wording was: 
‘Send at once all the food you can spare. Transport of troops, though 
necessary, to be deferred.”” He transcribes, “‘literally’’, as he says, 
Mr. Hoover’s answer, of which also he obtained a copy: ‘‘ We have already 
sent all the food-supplies we can spare till lst January. Cannot restrict 
ourselves any more.’’ Lord Rhonda was prompt to answer in the follow- 
ing words:—‘ The war is over! We are beaten!’’ This was in 1918. 
And Otto adds, “Shortly after, in the beginning of May, 1918, Mr. 
Borden, the Canadian Prime Minister, left secretly for London to 
attend the ‘preliminary peace discussions’, and the most remarkable 
part of the story is that a few weeks later Lord Rhonda, the English 
Food Controller, died of a ‘heart-stroke’(!)."". The inverted commas 
and the bracketed note of exclamation are Herr Otto’s. The inference 
is that Sir Robert Borden either killed Lord Rhonda, or had him killed! 


Herr Otto is also a poet, and his poetry is almost as delightful as his 
prose :-— 


Ahnst du, edler Liigenbritte, was nun meint der helle Stern? 

Der ist unser,—V6lkermérder!—Es ist unser Hoffnungsstern! 

Deutschlands Séhn’ aus allen Welten, eilen heimwarts iibers Meer. 

Deiner Knechtung, deiner Liigen, dankt Germania ein neues Heer! 
The above stanza is from a poem which, he says, was printed as propa- 
ganda on his secret printing-press, and distributed among the Germans 
in Canada and the United States.. It was one of the most incriminating 
pieces used against him in his trial as “German spy and director of 
propaganda’. After reading it one begins to understand why he was 
discharged. It would waste time, good ink, and paper to quote any 
more of this book of ‘‘ Jagerlatein’’. 


Louis HAMILTON 


My Windows on the Street of the World. By JAMES MAvor. Two volumes. 
London: Dent. [1923.] Pp. xiii, 400; viii, 452; illustrations. 
PROFESSOR MAvor is a paradox: the ‘“‘great public engrossed in other 
things’’ (hic aliud agens populus) counts him ‘“‘the Professor’’ par ex- 
cellence: more obviously a ‘‘Professor’’ by right of character, by right 
of multifarious knowledge, even by right of bearing and beard, of coiffure 
and costume, than any of his tame colleagues: and yet, thanks to that 
chapter of accidents, of which each one of us is but a line or paragraph— 
&vOpwros auyypdopn—he was for many years the only member of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto staff who did not flaunt a brave show of academic 

degrees, hoods, and titles. 
Professor Mavor is doubly a paradox: he has forgotten more about 
most things than the rest of us ever knew; he is a mine of information, 
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a mine which does not peter out at once; which is not too shallow and 
deceptive; which is deep and true rather; at any rate when one con- 
siders its extraordinary extent and breadth, and the very distant and 
diverse pockets which it includes; he is interested in every subject from 
theology to the natural sciences, from pictures and music to the North 
American Indian; and yet he has above any of us a flair for friendship, a 
genius rather for friendship, and knows more men intimately and more 
different men intimately, than any other member of the University of 
Toronto; within five years of his arrival in Toronto he had made more 
friends than the rest of us have made or will make in fifty; he loves 
books and has a multitude of them, without ever allowing them to lose 
themselves on his shelves and become a wilderness; and yet he has more 
friends than books. 

Everyone who is distinctive in any way, who is a “character” in any 
sense, has been subjected to his critical yet sympathetic scrutiny, has 
attracted his interest, has enjoyed his friendship; and no one ever, even 
if he fancies that he has been speedily read, tabulated, scheduled, 
pigeon-holed, and referred to his appropriate genus and species, is on 
that account objecting: he suspects the classification to be scientific 
enough. 

The Professor has written two long volumes of reminiscences, as is 
but reasonable for one who has seen so much and so many persons: 
who is interested in so much and has travelled so far: and has brought a 
critical eye to everything and everyone; 

TONAGY avOpwHrwv dev Gorea Kai voov eyvw* 

as is doubly reasonable for ‘‘a man of many turns”’, who has also, more 
than Odysseus had, a love of words for their own sake; a nice taste in 
epithets; a knowledge of words forgotten and farfetched. I was in a 
country house once when some one read out, from a mediaeval sort of 
record, a word which no one recognized; I have forgotten what it was; 
it may have been “salmagundi’’; in any case, we found no explanation 
until we turned to the Professor of Political Economy; he told us, though 
it certainly did not belong to his special preserves. 

It is inevitable that a man who has plunged into every topic of the 
hour and explored it with critical insight, and who then, years after- 
wards, writes his reminiscences, should record some things that have 
lost their interest for later generations; but that in fact is the Professor’s 
strength; he has never suffered from the malady of the academic poco- 
curante; he has escaped the malaise of the academic life; has never 
been disheartened too early by academic superciliousness; has never 
known apathy and dpyia and that drapatia of the Greek philosophers, 
which its victims unwisely exalted into a maxim for living. 
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It is inevitable no less that one who skates over so much thin ice 
should now and again and here and there go through. And yet do what 
I can to locate these air-holes, I can find none of consequence; I can 
only make pin-pricks in these solid volumes. I am not counting the 
amazing legend of the early life of Lady Beaconsfield; the Professor does 
not believe it himself: he tells it, like the story of the avenging Buddha, 
as an entertaining fable. The pin-pricks I can make are of no account: 
we are told, for example, of a certain Frenchman who took up land on 
Yonge Street in Upper Canada, and built up a property, that he came 
out as the servant of an aristocratic colony; there are still persons sur- 
viving who knew the son of the Frenchman well, who visited him in 
France and stayed with him in his French home; it is safe to say that 
the Professor’s version is news to them and news which has nothing in 
it to commend it to their judgment and their memory: and it is incon- 
sistent with the official record of Quetton St. George’s rank in the list 
of the royalist émigrés to Upper Canada printed in the Report of the 
Dominion Archivist for 1888 (pp. 86-87). But what then? Mistakes of 
this sort are the easiest to make. Or again Professor Mavor has often 
been in Oxford, but not enough to know it very well; when he gravely 
tells us that the Archbishop of York was once rector of ‘‘St. Margaret’s”’, 
Oxford, he illustrates the slips of the pen or of the memory which every 
one makes; I am not aware that there is such a church; in any case, I 
am sure that the church meant is the church of Oxford, the University 
church, officially known as the church of St. Mary the Virgin: when a 
man does not keep a diary, but writes from memory, such slips might 
be expected to be infinite in number. 

I have searched with some malice—the malice of envy and the 
jealousy of a narrow specialist—for blunders in my own department, 
a department which Professor Mavor does not profess to touch. I have 
nothing that can be called a blunder, nothing that is not quite legitimate 
for a Professor of Political Economy: I mean trifles like the following; 
twenty centuries ago the idea that Hannibal crossed the Alps by the 
Great St. Bernard was styled by Livy ‘‘a popular error’’: and a popular 
error it is again to-day. But in the interval when Professor Mavor 
crossed the Great St. Bernard and was reminded of his illustrious Cartha- 
ginian predecessor, Mommsen,—relying, as he thought, on the Greek 
Polybius and scouting Roman science as unscientific—had changed the 
heresy into the accepted theory: the rather impudent @ priori proposition 
that a Greek writer must be more accurate than a Roman, carried into 
Mommsen’s camp all the scholars of the nineteenth century: Law, 
Wickham, Cramer, Capes, Strachan Davidson, and others: and this, 
although on the face of it, the route was preposterous for an army 
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marching from Spain into Italy, though reasonable enough for a Napoleon 
or a Julius Caesar marching from central France, or into central France. 
It was not until the end of the century that the Alpine climber Freshfield, 
building both on personal experience, on @ priori probability, and on 
the very positive testimony of Varro, ruled out the two St. Bernards, 
in favour of a pass twenty miles and more to the south, the pass of the 
Col de l’Argentiére, south even of Mont Genévre, the pass with rival 
claims and the route of Pompey: @ fortsori, south of the Col du Clapier 
(Sir Spencer Wilkinson’s choice) and of the Mt. Cenis pass (Hasdrubal’s 
route); @ fortissimo, south of the two St. Bernards (the routes of Caesar 
and Napoleon). Professor Mavor had behind him the scholarship of 
the moment; and after all he may retort that the controversy is still 
open: it will remain open, indeed, until some happy scholar with a 
spade, some up-to-date archaeologist, turns up elephant bones and 
Punic armour on an Alpine pass, and (probably) vindicates the despised 
Roman historians: and refutes the scientific Greek, who could be on 
occasion signally unscientific. Polybius was a sort of Professor Mavor 
of his time, but he covered too much ground, literally and metaphori- 
cally, in his route of Hannibal, and led our Polybius after him. 
Professor Mavor observes (I, p. 213) that it is by no accident that 
encyclopedism took root in Scotland; it came by direct descent from 
the French encyclopedists; however that may be, the writer himself 
illustrates the fact; he has been at once the conspicuous Scotsman and 
the encyclopzdist of the University of Toronto; the Aristotle of our 
community; doubly the Aristotle; not merely in encyclopzdic interests, 
but in critical temperament; to read the entertaining passages which 
display equally Professor Mavor’s affection and his distrust, towards the 
i¢ alism of his socialist friends in Edinburgh, in Russia, in London, will 
be, for a classical man at least, to renew an old experience; it is like re- 
reading the affectionate criticism wherein Aristotle pours cold water 
over the warm idealism of Plato; Aristotle was fruitful in amopia, but 
even his &ropia: are not further-reaching and more drastic, do not more 
effectually, so to speak, lay the axe at the root of the idealists’ trees, than 
the criticism which these books offer of the social ideals of Patrick Geddes, 
of Canon Barnett, of the Salvation Army, of Prince Kropotkin, of 
Tolstoi. When Professor Mavor observes (I, p. 217) ‘‘in both the 
Russian and British movements, the toiling masses were idealised, and 
in both there was an undue confidence in the value of middle-class 
knowledge, and conventional manners; the fact is that the toiling masses 
have a knowledge, even a science, of their own, and a code of conduct 
of their own also; ...and therefore both movements handicapped 
themselves at the outset’’, he recalls to my memory not merely Aris- 
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totle’s criticisms of Plato, Hippodamus, and Phaleas, but also one of 
the most amusing, characteristic, and entertaining among the minor 
amopiac of Aristotle; ‘‘it is debated,” writes Aristotle somewhere, 
‘“‘whether bees swarm at the beating of a warming pan because they 
like the noise or because they dislike it; but behind there lies a yet larger 
doubt, whether they hear the noise at all’’. 

I am reminded too by these passages of an occasion when the Royal 
Society was meeting in Ottawa and the lively Professor Leacock was 
descanting on the genius of the dull William Godwin, who could brush 
aside the bugbears of Malthus and the economists, and could prove how 
two hours’ work per day would keep the world in food. (I have read 
the same stuff within the last fortnight from a speech delivered by some 
later Godwin in Toronto.) The Professor of Economics in Toronto 
found a congenial task in pointing out that Nature or its Creator had 
been a harsher and less indulgent employer of labour than William 
Godwin (as anyone might have learned from the economists of the Book 
of Genesis; whose experiences and conclusions found acceptance so 
general that they reached ultimately the debatable domain of inspira- 
tion). 

Every one will find chapters to his taste in these two volumes: there 
is in the first volume the shortest but perhaps the best of all the chapters, 
the delicious biography of ‘‘Peter’’ with its superb ending (Ch. 6). 
Further on in the same volume (p. 191), there is an eloquent passage 
where the writer confronts the familiar argument that all progress in 
ethics as in art depends upon economic betterment, with the counter 
instance of Japanese slave-art, and the crucial case of a beautiful silk 
fabric, woven by a Chinese pauper, dying in a loathsome hovel, with 
everything lacking except—the instinct for beauty and the knowledge 
of his craft. Professor Mavor’s métter is to query the easy economic 
generalizations of an easy-going and economic society, which supposes 
with the economist Phaleas—the target of Aristotle’s similar criticisms— 
that money solves all problems. Farther on still in the same volume 
(p. 266) is the admirable paragraph of serious satire identifying the 
habits of the coster communities with the week-end parties of the borné 
aristocracy. 

The second volume has a searching chapter on Tolstoi: which reveals 
the writer in his habitual attitude of mind: cool criticism of idealism 
tempered by a never-failing affection for idealists, and a constant 
hankering after their society; he expends criticism and love upon them 
in equal volume: like Socrates towards his Athenians; it is a curious 
spectacle how almost they persuade him to be an idealist, perhaps more 
curious a spectacle than the other not unfamiliar to-day, where a man 
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of temperament radical idealist and revolutionary lavishes all his affec- 
tion upon such persons as are most conspicuously old-fashioned con- 
servative and reactionary; each type of man is anxiously preserving his 
balance; if he love them that think with him, what profit has he? Do 
not even the publicans the same? By the other method he covers either 
with his affection or with his judgment whatever is worth covering: 
affection and judgment receive equal recognition, without that fatal 
civil war between them which made the tragedy of Falkland; and stirred 
the remorse of Shelley after he had deserted Harriet. 

The second volume contains also the charming chapter on the Isle of 
Orleans and the family “‘Sans-chagrin dit Lassalle”’. It leads me acci- 
dentally (p. 140) to a few and last words about Professor Mavor’s man- 
nerisms of language. (I have already referred to his love of language.) 
I have been intrigued to come across the Johnsonian Latin-English word 
‘“‘exiguous’’; it reminds me of another Latin-English word, which the 
Professor affects largely in conversation, ‘‘opulent’’: I have read that 
Dr. Johnson was not specially attracted to Scotsmen: but has he not 
imposed himself upon their terminology? I never have seen the word 
“exiguous’’, I think, in recent English except in Professor Mavor’s 
volumes and in the paragraphs of the Literary Editor of the Spectator: 
it is more literary perhaps and pedantic than useful or impressive. 
But pages 139 and 140 of the second volume have another mannerism 
for which I can find no even farfetched explanation; ‘“‘whenever”’ used 
twice in the sense of ‘‘as soon as’’; this is admirable Greek (é7edav), 
but then Greek is the one subject which these volumes eschew; I never 
remember to have seen it before in English: is it English? or is it Scots? 
is it even Canadian? or is it a pure idiosyncrasy? I should like to end 
with another question. Is it Professor Mavor’s prepossession with 
ethics (the Siamese twin of theology) that led the mocking Mr. Shaw 
to style the clerical hero of Candida ‘‘The Rev* James Mavor Morrell’? 
The name is piquant but evasive, like the title itself of these two admir- 
able volumes. 


MAuvRICE HuTTON 


Spinning Wheels and Homespun. By HELEN E. WILt1ams. IIlustrated 
by C. M. Manty. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1923. 
Pp. 313. 

CANADIAN scenery apparently inspires our historians as well as our 

artists. Spinning Wheels and Homespun frankly proclaims itself to be 

fireside history. It will be read with delight by those who share the 
author’s pleasure in sunrise and sunset and the woods in all the four 
seasons. The landscapes in ‘“Winter’s Artistry’’ and ‘“‘A Winter Mosaic”’ 
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show fine powers of observation. The Eastern Townships are charac- 
teristically middle-Canadian, for the woods are the predominant feature 
of the scenery. Perhaps the more restricted views of such a country 
tend to humanize those who like it: at any rate, the interest in this 
book moves naturally to the inhabitants of the countryside and their 
stories. As history these are disappointing,—a few old political tales 
such as are current in small towns during elections, and a few narratives 
illustrating the hardships of pioneer life. Only an uncritical person 
could entitle them ‘“‘folk-lore’’, but this is not a book for the expert. It 
may, however, have permanent value as an expression, extraordinarily 
realistic in places, of rural life at the turn of the century. 
MARJORIE G. REID 


Federal and Unified Constitutions. By A. P. Newton. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1923. Pp. vi, 444. ($5.00.) 

A COLLECTION of historical documents is always a difficult book to 
review. Opinions must differ as to the documents included or excluded 
and as to the details of editing. In connection with the former element 
of critical difficulty, it is always well to find out, if possible, if the collec- 
tion has been made for any specific purpose. If it has, a critic must 
necessarily accept the purpose. In this case, Professor Newton has made 
his collection primarily for students working on the unification of South 
Africa as a special subject in the University of London, and we can 
only conclude that it satisfies this aim. On the other hand, many not 
engaged in this field of research will welcome in convenient form such 
varied documents as ‘‘The Confederation of the New England Colonies, 
1643”’; the “ Articles of Confederation, 1777’’; the ‘‘Constitution of the 
Confederate States, 1861’’; the ‘“‘ Act establishing the Federation of the 
Leeward Islands, 1871’’; the “Constitution of Brazil, 1891”; and the 
“Constitution of the German Republic, 1919”’. 

In the matter of editing, opinions, too, differ. We think, however, 
that Professor Newton has followed the wisest course. He has written 
a short and well-informed introduction dealing with federations and 
unions in history. He has made no attempt to use his documents as 
historical material for this introduction, nor has he added notes, illus- 
trations, or bibliographies to them. Personally, we have no doubt 
whatever as to the wisdom of this course. Collections of historical 
documents—fully edited and annotated and provided with compre- 
hensive introductions—are fatal for historical students. They rob the 
student of discipline in patience and judgment, and, if a beginner, they 
encourage him in laziness and in reliance upon other people. Nothing 
can help him more than to begin on a collection—naked and unadorned— 
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such as he may hope one day to sift for himself among unpublished 
originals. 

There are a few points where criticism may be permitted. We think 
that all the British North America Acts should have been included. It 
is surely somewhat loose to print extracts from Dominion Statutes 
dealing with the Supreme Court and to designate them as ‘amendments 
affecting certain provisions of the B.N.A. Act of 1867” (p. 236). In 
this section there ought to appear the important amendment to the 
Supreme Court Acts of June, 1922. Professor Newton has carefully 
avoided wide political discussion in his introduction. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree with him when he says, ‘“‘In Canada, the Dominion Govern- 
ment, having acquired the whole power, resigned a portion of it into 
the hands of the provincial governments” (p. 39). Such a statement 
contradicts, for example, Section 88 of the B.N.A. Act of 1867, and is 
not in agreement with opinions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council and of Professor Berriedale Keith. Nor can we accept the 
statement (ibid.) that the importance of an orderly and successful 
federal union ‘‘grows at the expense of the State governments. They 
are gradually over-shadowed, and the electors come to take more interest 
in national than in local questions. Parties are formed upon a national 
basis, and by degrees the federal union, though still maintained in form, 
comes to differ very little in practice from a legislative union with 
subordinate provincial assemblies.’’ That statement is extremely far 
from true in Canada, where we have “‘an orderly and efficacious govern- 
ment” and at the same time, provinces that have consistently grown in 
constitutional authority and power. It is so far from true in Australia, 
where a similar success is seen, that the Labour party find the state 
governments so strong that they advocate the dissolution of the federa- 
tion in favour of complete unification. The interesting fact about 
modern federations is rather this: a federation which begins with strong 
““state-rights’’ seems to develop national powers as in the United States 
(and there is evidence to-day of a similar process in Australia); while 
a federation beginning with a strong unitary bias as in Canada seems to 
evolve with ever increasing provincial powers. I am not unmindful of 
the part played by the differing incidents of judicial interpretation; but 
the political phenomenon referred to is interesting. Finally, we should 
not like to speak of the union of South Africa as ‘“‘a strict legislative 
union’’ (p. 40). Bristowe, J., has laid it down in Willsams and Adendorff 
v. Johannesburg Municipality (T.P.D.R. 106 [1915]) that the status of the 
South African provincial councils is analogous to that of the Canadia pro- 
vincial legislatures. The differences are of degree not of kind. The pro- 
vincial councils are not subordinate legislatures to the Union parliament: 
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Within the scope of their authority their powers are as plenary as those of the 
Dominion Provincial Legislatures. They do not exercise a delegated authority 
(i.e. an authority delegated by the Union Parliament), and they are only sub- 
ordinate Legislatures in the same sense in which the Union Parliament itself is 
a subordinate Legislature. 
This opinion is elaborated and upheld by Mr. Nathan in his South 
African Commonwealth, and it seems to show that care is needed in 
accepting uncritically either the conception of a union as in the minds 
of those who framed it or as they attempted to embody it, whether 
in a fundamental constitution, or in an Act of Parliament. 

Professor Newton’s book has a first-class index, which will render 
it invaluable. The format is excellent. We have no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all students of politics, and it will form a necessary 
and useful addition to the historian’s library. We welcome it, too, as 
an outward and visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace which 
is working so fruitfully for the Commonwealth in the London School of 
History. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


Second Chambers in Theory and Practice. By H. B. LeeEs-Smita. (Lon- 
don School of Economics: Studies in Economics and Political 
Science.) London: Allen and Unwin. 1923. Pp. 256. 

Tus book surveys in some detail the second chambers of the Dominions 
and of Norway, and at lesser length those of France, the United States, 
and Northern Ireland. It concludes with remarks on the Bryce Con- 
ference and on the Resolutions of 1922. On the theoretical side, no 
contribution is made either to the problem or to political science. There 
is an excellent index. 

In narrowing his survey, the author has laid his emphasis on the 
Dominions, as he is apparently seeking ‘‘conclusions”’ from ‘‘constitu- 
tions created upon the British model’’, which may be useful in the 
United Kingdom. If that be his aim, his further selection is somewhat 
arbitrary. We also venture to think that Mr. Lees-Smith is mistaken 
in both emphasis and selection. If there be such a thing as a theory of 
second chambers, it is independent of racial or institutional origins. 
In addition, in a new book on a very old subject, we believe that the 
author might first have adequately surveyed the second chambers of 
the Canadian provinces and of the Australian states—since, from his 
peculiar angle of approach, they would have provided him with “con- 
clusions’’—and, second, that he has missed an excellent opportunity 
to study the new states of Europe, which, with the exception of Esthonia, 
Jugo-Slavia, and Finland, have somewhat significantly made provision 
for bicameral legislatures. 
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As it is, the book is commonplace. Were it not for the fact that the 
book belongs to a valuable series, it might be dismissed with cursory 
reference. We are surprised, indeed, to find the London School of 
Economics connected with such a production. As this connection may 
give the book a fortuitous public, it is necessary to point out some errors 
—we do not claim that they are exhaustive—and to make some criti- 
cisms. These will serve to indicate the looseness of the writing and the 
care needed in using the book for purposes of reference. 

In connection with Canada: the author is unaware (p. 46) of the 
existence and publication of A. A. Macdonald’s notes on the Quebec Con- 
ference (CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, vol. I, pp. 26-47). Durham's 
Report is carelessly and incorrectly quoted on pages 48 and 49, and the 
reference to it in note 2 on page 50 is wrong. To speak of Canada as 
“under a French Prime Minister’’ in 1849 (p. 51) and to omit Baldwin’s 
name shows ignorance of the contemporary constitutional conventions. 
For ‘“‘of Lower Canada”’ (p. 51) read “‘to Lower Canada”. The Canadian 
Act, 19 and 20 Victoria c. 149 (p. 54, note 2) should not be isolated from 
the Imperial Act, 17 and 18 Victoria c. 118. The sentence ‘The result 
... for life’ (pp. 54-55) gives a false impression. Prince Edward Island 
proposed that senators should be elected by the provincial legislatures. 
Thus, the statements (p. 56) that there was no such suggestion—‘‘no 
trace of its ever being mentioned’’—are incorrect. The title of Bucking- 
ham and Ross’s book appears in a variety of.forms (pp. 56, 60, 69)—a 
characteristic of Mr. Lees-Smith’s looseness (cf. pp. 164, 167). The 
interpretation of Resolution 14 of the Quebec Conference is doubtful 
(p. 58). Mr. Lees-Smith believes that it was intended to give to the 
Senate a real federal character. This is inconsistent with the Quebec 
debates. The idea was rather to give a due balance to political parties 
in the “first Legislative Council”. Tupper dogmatically maintained 
that this was the meaning of the resolution (House of Commons Debates, 
May 3, 1897); while Macdougall went further and held that the resolu- 
tion was an honourable and permanent political agreement that parties 
should always be equally represented in the Senate (The Week, October 
18, 1888). The reference to “chapter xxx1”’ of Bourinot’s Parliamentary 
Procedure (p. 59, note 2) should be changed to Chapter xvii of Flint’s 
fourth edition. The statement about additions to the Senate in case of 
deadlock (p. 59, note 3) ought to disappear in the light of the text of 
page 61. Section 26 of B.N.A. Act, 1867, must be read in the light of 
developments. The king’s discretion disappears, and the governor- 
general must appoint (Keith, War Government, pp. 255-6). Misgivings 
about “no means of resolving any deadlock” were expressed from the 
Colonial Office before the federation delegates went to England (p. 62). 
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Nanaimo is misspelled (pp. 69,70). Professor Skelton’s name is misspelled 
(p. 72, note 2). It is indicative of the author’s limitations that he makes 
no use of the Supplement to the New Statesman dealing with second 
chambers, that he does not refer to the recent issues in Canada over 
race-course gambling, and that, in considering proposals for Senate 
reform, he does not note the present minister of finance’s proposals 
(March 21, 1923). 

We have noted also the following: Sir R. Garran’s name is misspelled 
(p. 94). It is necessary to state that an “‘absolute’’ majority is required 
to resolve deadlock on those occasions when a joint sitting occurs in 
Australia (p. 97). The constitution of Australia is incorrectly quoted 
(p. 102), and the reference (p. 102, note 2) is wrong. The relation of the 
Australian Senate to finance is discussed with some obscurity (pp. 104-5). 
Mr. Lees-Smith has not studied carefully the constitutional and legal 
‘nterpretation of the question. The quotation from the Bryce Con- 
ference Letter on page 138 does not agree verbally with that on page 33. 
Article 6 of the French Law of February 25, 1875, as promulgated in 
the Journal officiel (February 28, 1875) is apparently misquoted (p. 151). 
The constitution of the United States is flagrantly misquoted (p. 155). 
Bryce is made absurd (p. 157, note 2). No citizens of the Irish Free 
State and few Canadians would accept Mr. Lees-Smith’s interpretation 
of the imperial power to reserve or to disallow a Dominion Bill or Act 
(p. 205). Mr. Darrell Figgis’s name is misspelled (pp. 206, 210), and he 
is misquoted (p. 206). 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


Canada a Nation: Canadian Constitutional Developments. By the Hon. 
N. W. RowE i. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press. 1923. 
Pp. 31. 
Mr. N. W. RowE Lt has been well advised in issuing in pamphlet form 
the address which he delivered before the last meeting of the American 
Bar Association at Minneapolis. There is no Canadian in whom we 
have more confidence in the interpretation of the constitutional problems 
of the Commonwealth, and we feel that his address ought to command 
a wide public, especially in the United States, where their peculiar 
difficulties are hardest to make clear. 

Mr. Rowell traces in graphic and well-informed outline the con- 
stitutional developments in Canada, and he has been specially successful 
in seeing the history as a whole. He has not forgotten the first empire 
and the underlying causes which unfortunately led to its dissolution, 
and thus his readers obtain a view, down British history, of the various 
rival interests—political, economic, and sociological—that is just to 
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all. For Mr. Rowell is too clear a thinker to believe that failures or 
successes are due to any one chain of causes. He sees a human problem, 
a problem of varied but not incompatible groupings, and his approach 
is always along lines which reject the mechanicalism of rigid logic, and 
the authoritative “must” of law. 

In other words, Mr. Rowell is not merely a citizen who has served 
his country with dignity as a minister of the Crown, not merely a dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyer, he is a political philosopher, to whom 
the years have brought an ever-widening conception of political realism, 
and of political facts. He can write of “legal rights’’ and of ‘“‘sover- 
eignty’’, but he has no doubt whatever of their ultimate basis in com- 
munity values. His pamphlet is the best short account of Canadian 


constitutional development that we have read, and we wish it a wide 
public. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review later.) 


I, THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 
ALIN, C. D. International status of the British Dominions (American Political Science 
Review, November, 1923, pp. 612-622). 
A discussion of the problem created in the international arena by the anomalous 
position of the Dominions in the British Empire. 
BuRNHAM, Right Hon. Viscount. The influence of the press on the development of the 
Empire (United Empire, December, 1923, pp. 700-711). 
A paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute on Noven.ber 13, 1923. 
DaRLinG, J. F. Empire currency: A reply to the Economic Conference (Empire Review, 
January, 1924, pp. 76-84). 
A paper advocating the issue of Empire currency bills. 
JeBB, RICHARD. Empire aspects of foreign policy (Empire Review, January, 1924, 
pp. 48-60). 
A discussion of some aspects of the work of the Imperial Conference of 1913. 
MACKENZIE, WILLIAM. The new diplomacy (Canadian Magazine, November, 1923, 
pp. 1-13). 
A survey of the history of Canada’s foreign policy, and the methods by which 
it has been marked. 
SCHUYLER, ROBERT LIVINGSTONE. The new British commonwealth of nations (Columbia 
University Alumni News, January 4, 1924, pp. 206-208). 
A well-informed summary of recent developments in regard to the conception 
of the British Empire. 
SKELTON, O. D. The Imperial Conference of 1923 (Journal of the Canadian Bankers 
Association, January, 1924, pp. 153-162). 
A valuable account of the recent Imperial Conference, by one of the specialists 
who accompanied the Canadian prime minister to the Conference. 
SUTHERLAND, Duke of. Airships and the Empire (Empire Review, December, 1923, pp. 
1351-1356). 
‘“‘All calculations of time and other estimates given in this article are purely 
theoretical.” 
WronG, Hume. Government of the West Indies. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1923. 
Pp. 190. 
To be reviewed later. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BucHAN, JOHN (ed.). British America. (The Nations of To-day.) London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1923. Pp. ix, 303. 
Reviewed on page 56. 
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NEWTON, ARTHUR PERCIVAL (ed.). Federal and unified constitutions: A collection of 
constitutional documents for the use of students. With an historical introduction. 
London and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co. 1923. Pp. viii, 444. (15s.) 

Reviewed on page 85. 
SULTE, BENJAMIN. Mélanges historiques: Etudes éparses et inédites. Compilées, annotés 


et publiées par GERARD MALCHELOSSE. Vol.11. Montreal: G. Ducharme. 1923. 
Pp. 98. 


Reviewed on page 61. 


(2) New France 


BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE, A. Le chemin d’ Hochelaga (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. 1, pp. 17-24). 
A discussion of the route which Cartier followed on his journey from Hochelaga 
to Stadacona in 1535. 
Cuampris, H. GAILLARD DE. Monseigneur de Laval et le pouvoir royal (Canada Frangais, 
décembre, 1923, pp. 241-255). 
A study of the relations between church and state in New France in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. 
DECELLEs, A.-D. Un projet de colonisation de Vauban (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. 1, pp. 193-196). 
An interesting and curious proposal, emanating from the famous Vauban, for 
the colonization of Canada in 1730. 
GossELIn, Mgr AMEDEE. Olivier Letardif, juge-prévét de Beaupré (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. 1, pp. 1-16). 
Biography of one of the early inhabitants of New France, who arrived about 
1621 and died about 1662. 
HASENCLEVER, ADOLF. Die Waldliufer Kanadas im 17. Jahrhundert (Preussische Jahr- 
bticher, Band clxxxxiv, Heft 2, pp. 113-134). 
Reviewed on page 57. 
LAPALICE, O.-M.-H. Frangois Henri de Thiersant (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
novembre, 1923, pp. 337-341). 
The results of an exhaustive inquiry into the details of the life of a French 
soldier of the eighteenth century who was born in Canada in 1716. 
LaPALIcE, O.-M.-H. L’Abbé Pierre-Frangois de Thiersant (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, décembre, 1923, pp. 370-373). 
Biographical details concerning a priest who was born in Montreal in 1724. 
THOMPSON, JOSEPH J. and others. Commemoration of the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the discovery of the Mississippi River by Marquette and Joliet (Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review, July-October, 1923, pp. 1-96). 


A special number of this journal, containing a variety of papers on Marquette 
and Joliet. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


ANvUREY, THOMAS. Travels through the interior paris of America. With a foreword 
by Major-General WILLIAM HARDING CARTER. Two vols. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. Pp. xxx, 276; 322. 


A limited edition of a reprint of a rare book of American travel. To be reviewed 
later. 
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AupeET, Francis J. Sir Frédéric Haldimand (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. i, pp. 127-149). 


A revision of the traditional estimate of Haldimand held by French-Canadian 
writers. 





Sir James Stuart (Les Annales, Ottawa, janvier, 1924, pp. 8-10). 
A biographical sketch of a former chief justice of Lower Canada. 
BoucHER DE LABRUERE, MONTARVILLE. Lafontaine, Rolph et Papineau: Episodes de 
1838 et de 1843 (Canadian Historical Association: Annual Report, 1923, pp. 56-64). 
Some hitherto unpublished documents concerning the post-rebellion period of 
Canadian politics. 
HIGGINSON, FRANCIs J. Naval operations during the revolutionary war (Quarterly Journal 
of the New York State Historical Association, April, 1923, pp. 65-77). 
A study of a naval action fought off Valcour Island in Lake Michigan on 
October 11, 1776. 
LANDON, FRED. Canada and the underground railroad (Kingston History Society, Re- 
ports and Proceedings, 1923, pp. 17-31). 
A public lecture on the channels by which negro fugitives escaped to Canada 
before the American Civil War. 


[Locke, GEorGE H.] The Queen’s Rangers. Toronto: The Public Library. [1924.] 
Pp. 30. 

A pamphlet, recounting the history of the three successive regiments of 

Queen’s Rangers connected with Canadian history, issued in connection with the 


presentation of the colours of the Queen’s Rangers of the American Revolution to 
the Public Library of Toronto. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


BLACKWoop, ALGERNON. Episodes before thirty. London: Cassell and Company. 1923. 
Pp. 311. 


A book of reminiscences by an English novelist, in which the author describes 
his early experiences in Canada. 
Brown, Sir GEoRGE McLaren. Lord Shaughnessy (United Empire, January, 1924, 
pp. 9-11). 
An obituary notice. 
Cave, Viscountess. From my Canadian diary (Nineteenth Century, December, 1923, 
pp. 862-874). 
A very naive account of a visit paid to Canada in 1920 by the authoress and 
her husband. 
LeEs-SmitH, H. B. Second chambers in theory and practice. (London School of Eco- 


nomics: Studies in Economics and Political Science.) London: Allen and Unwin. 
1923. Pp. 256. 


Reviewed on page 87. 
MARTIN, CHESTER. Responsible government and tts corollaries in the Canadian constitu- 
tion (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. ii, 
pp. 41-56). 
An interesting and valuable discussion of some of the present tendencies in 
Canadian constitutional development. 
MELVILLE, Colonel C. H. The life of General the Rt.-Hon. Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., 


G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Two vols. London: Edward Arnold and Company. 1923. 
Pp. xv, 328; vii, 325. 
Reviewed on page 68. 
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RmpDELL, Hon. W.R. The Canadian constitution in form and fact. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1923. Pp. 77. 

The George Blumenthal lectures delivered by the author in 1923 at Columbia 
University, comprising a very concise guide to the constitution of Canada and its 
operation. 

ROWELL, Hon. N. W. Canada a nation: Canadian constitutional developments. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1923. Pp. 31. 
Reviewed on page 89. 


(5) The Great War 


Lucas, Sir CHARLES (ed.). The Empire at war. Vol. II. Toronto: The Oxford Univer- 

sity Press. 1923. Pp. x, 508; maps and illustrations. 
Reviewed on page 70. 

Morison, Lt.-Col. FRANK, D.S.0. The 16th and roth Canadians at St. Julien (Journal 
and Proceedings of the Hamilton Association for the Cultivation of Literature, 
Science, and Art, Hamilton, Canada, no. XXX, pp. 132-149). 

An account of the battle of St. Julien in 1915, by an officer who took part in it. 

WitiiaMs, RaLpH Hopper. Princess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry, 1914-1919. 
With a foreword by the Lady Patricia Ramsay (Colonel-in-chief of the Regiment) 
and an introduction by Lt.-Col. A. Hamitton Gautt (Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel, P.P.C.L.I.). Two vols. Toronto: Hodder and Stoughton. 1923. Pp. 
411; 391; maps and illustrations. 

Reviewed on page 75. 


II. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


PACIFIQUE, Rév. Pére. Sainte-Anne au Cap-Breton (Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphie de Québec, Novembre-Décembre, 1923, pp. 267-293). 
An essay in local history. 
WarsurtTon, A. B. A history of Prince Edward Island. St. John, N.B.: Barnes & 
Company. 1923. Pp. 494; illustrations. 
Reviewed on page 57. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


C., L.-S. Le premier stenographe canadien-frangais (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
décembre, 1923, pp. 358-360). 

An account of the life of Jean-Toussaint Thompson (1838-1915), who was the 
pioneer among the French Canadians in the use of stenography. 

CoMEAU, NAPOLEON A. Life and sport on the north shore of the lower St. Lawrence and 
Gulf, containing chapters on salmon fishing, trapping, the folk-lore of the Montagnaéts 
Indians and tales of adventure on the fringe of the Labrador peninsula. Second 
Edition. Quebec: Telegraph Printing Co. 1923. Pp. 440. 

A new edition of a book published first in 1909, and reviewed in the Review of 
Historical Publications relating to Canada, vol. xiv, p. 100. 

CouILLARD-Després, Abbé Az. Les origines de la seigneurie de Saurel: M. Pierre de 
Saurel, seigneur de Saurel, et ses premiers censitatres (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. i, pp. 183-191). 

A chapter in French-Canadian seigniorial history. 
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Margulis, G. E. Les fortifications de Québec: Un centenatre: 1823-1923. Québec. 1923. 
Pp. 32. 
A pamphlet containing an account of the present fortifications of Quebec, 
which were begun in 1823. 
MassicottE, E.-Z. La famille Bouat (Bulletin des recherches historiques, février, 1924, 
pp. 39-45). 
A genealogical study. 
Les protonotaires de Montréal, 1794-1923 (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, novembre, 1923, pp. 324-334). 
Biographical details concerning the prothonotaries of Montreal since 1794. 
Une noce populaire il y a cinquante ans (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. i, pp. 25-31). 
Description of the wedding customs of French Canada fifty years ago. 
RIVARD, Hon. Apjutor. De la liberté de la presse (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. i, pp. 33-104). 
An essay on the law governing the freedom of the press as it prevails in the 
province of Quebec. 
[Roy, P.-G.] Rapport de l'archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1922-1923. (Québec:] 
Ls-A. Proulx, Imprimeur de Sa Majesté le Roi. 1923. Pp. xv, 467. 
To be reviewed later. 
SuRVEYER, Hon. Juge. Sir Alexandre Lacoste (Canadian Bar Review, November, 1923, 
pp. 757-762). 
A biographical sketch of the late chief justice of the province of Quebec. 








(3) The Province of Ontario 


CUMBERLAND, R. W. Pioneer problems in Upper Canada, with special reference to the 
opinions of the Honorable Richard Cartwright (Queen's Quarterly, October-December, 
1923, pp. 154-172). 

An account of the problems which confronted the United Empire Loyalist 
settlers of Upper Canada, as illustrated in the Cartwright papers. 

Lewis, ALEX. C. Howard Ferguson (Canadian Magazine, January, 1924, pp. 206-213). 

An appreciation of the new prime minister of Ontario. 

MIDDLETON, JESSE EpGArR. York, Canada, in the War of 1812 (Americana, January, 
1924, pp. 1-33). 

The story of that part of the War of 1812 which centred about the capital of 
Upper Canada. 

THUNDER Bay HistToricat Society. Fourteenth annual report: Papers of 1923. (Fort 
William, Ont. 1923.] Pp. 20. 

Papers on “‘ The Little Pic silver mine” and ‘‘The Little Pic copper mine”’, by 
Mr. Peter McKellar, an account of ‘‘The steamer Rescue”, a pioneer in Great 
Lakes shipping, and the reprint of a chapter in H. Y. Hind’s account of the Red 
River Expedition of 1857. 


(4) The Western Provinces 
BARBEAU, Marius. Fort Simpson, on the northwest coast (Canadian Historical Associa - 
tion, Annual Report, 1923, pp. 84-89). 
A description of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post founded about 1833 
between the mouths of the Nass and Skeena Rivers, on the Pacific coast. 
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CHAPAIS, THOMAS. Monseigneur Taché (Canada Frangais, novembre, 1923, pp. 161-166). 
A paper celebrating the centenary of the birth of the first archbishop of Saint- 
Boniface. 

GROUARD, Mgr. Souvenirs de mes soixante ans d'apostolat dans I’ Athabasca-Mackensie. 

[Montréal, Congrégation des Oblats de Marie. 1923.] Pp. 440; illustrations. 
The autobiography of the Roman Catholic bishop of Athabaska. 

GROVE, FREDERICK Puitip. The turn of the year. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
1923. Pp. 237. 

“Something of the nature of epic comment upon the life of the Canadian 
Prairie West.” 

Howay, F. W. The Spanish discovery of British Columbia in 1774 (Canadian Historical 
Association: Annual Report, 1923, pp. 49-55). ‘ 

The story of the discovery of British Columbia by Juan Perez in 1774, several 
years before the arrival of Captain James Cook. 

LecompTe, Rév. Epovarp, s.j. Un grand chrétien, Sir Joseph Dubuc, 1840-1914. 
Montréal: Imp. du Messager. 1923. Pp. 270. 

The biography of a former chief justice of the province of Manitoba. 

NICHOLS, JEANNETTE Pappock. Alaska: A history of its administration, exploitation, 
and industrial development during its first half century under the rule of the United 
States. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1924. Pp. 456. 

A history of Alaska, in which there are some references to the history of the 
Klondyke. 

OLIverR, Rev. EpmMunp A. The contest between Lieutenant-Governor Royal and the legis- 
lative assembly of the North West Territories, 1888-1893 (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. ii, pp. 81-118). 

An account of the agitation which preceded the grant of self-government in 
the North-West Territories. 

PRrupD’HOMME, Judge L. A. Le premier parlement de Manitoba, 1870-1874 (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. i, pp. 165-182). 

The political history of Manitoba during the first four years of its existence as 
a province. 

Stokes, CHARLES W. Round about the Rockies: An everyday guide to the Rocky and 
Selkirk Mountains of Canada. Toronto: The Musson Book Company. [1923.] 
Pp. 96. 

A descriptive book for travellers, beautifully illustrated. 

Trémaupan, A. H. DE. The unknown north (Canadian Magazine, February, 1924, 
pp. 281-284). 

“A cursory review of the natural resources of the inimense territory which 
extends from the north branch of the Saskatchewan River to Hudson Bay and the 
Arctic Ocean.” 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
BurPEE, LAWRENCE J. Notes on David Thompson (Canadian Historical Association, 
Annual Report, 1923, pp. 75-84). 
A brief account of David Thompson’s work as an explorer, and of the celebra- 
tion held in his honour at Lake Windermere in 1922. 
The North West Company (Canadian Historical Association, 





Annual Report, 1923, pp. 25-38). 
“This address, designed to suggest the possibilities of the scheme of skeleton 
or outline lectures which the Association is preparing in collaboration with the 
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Dominion Archives, was illustrated by means of wall maps, coloured and uncoloured 
lantern slides, phonograph records, motion pictures, and a village chorus.” 

BuURPEE, LAWRENCE, J. Western trails and pathfinders (Kingston Historical Society, 
Reports and Proceedings, 1923, pp. 34-60). 

A popular lecture by an acknowledged authority on the exploration of the 
Canadian West. 

[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.] Canada: Natural resources and commerce. 
Ottawa. 1923. Pp. 221; charts. 

A descriptive and statistical pamphlet, published by the Natural Resources 
Intelligence Service of the Department of the Interior. 

DunuaM, B. MABEL. Some ‘“‘plain"’ people of Canada (Canadian Magazine, January, 
1924, pp. 188-195). 

A popular account of the settlement of the Mennonites in Canada. 

GIBBON, JOHN Murray. European seeds in the Canadian garden (Transactions of the 
Royai Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xvi, sect. ii, pp. 119-129). 

A discussion of the contribution which the ‘‘new Canadians” are making to 
the cultural inheritance of Canada. 

Nasmita, GEorGE G. Timothy Eaton. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. [1923.] 
Pp. xiii, 312. ($2.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 

Otto, Max. In Kanadischer Wildnis: Trapper-und Farmerleben. Berlin: Paul Parly. 

1924. Pp. viii, 458; illustrations and maps. (Marks 12,000,000,000,000.) 
Reviewed on page 77. 

SHortt, ApAM. Founders of Canadian banking: Captain George Truscott, R.N., retired 
naval officer and adventurous banker (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
October, 1923, pp. 38-49). 

An account of the life of the founder of the Agricultural Bank of Toronto, 
which opened its doors in 1834 and closed them in 1837. 

SMITH, PEMBERTON. The passing of the sailing ship at Quebec (Canadian Historical 
Association: Annual Report, 1923, pp. 65-71). 

An account of the transition at a Canadian port from one phase of economic 
history to another. 

THORINGTON, J. MONROE. The topography of a Canadian watershed (Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia, January, 1924, pp. 1-14). 

A description of the ‘‘tri-oceanic divide of the Columbia icefield”’. 

Tucker, Epwarp J. (comp.). 75th birthday, 1848-1923: The Consumers’ Gas Company 
of Toronto. [Toronto. 1923.] Pp. 132; illustrations. 

A volume commemorating the seventy-fifth birthday of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto, and containing an account of its history. 

Wituiams, HELEN E. Spinning wheels and homespun. Toronto: McClelland and 

Stewart. 1923. Pp. 313; illustrations. 
Reviewed on page 84. 

YeIGH, FRANK. 5000 facts about Canada. Toronto: Canadian Facts Publishing Co. 
1924. Pp. xxiv, 79. 

An unofficial digest of Canadian statistics. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Auciair, Abbé Exie-J. Histoire de Mére Catherine-Aurélieé du Précieux-Sang, née 
Aurélie Caoustte, fondatrice de l'Institut du Précieux-Sang. St. Hyacinthe: Monas- 
tére du Précieux-Sang. 1923. Pp. 450. 
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The biography of the foundress of the first contemplative religious order in 
Canada. 

Betcourt, Hon. N. A. The status of the French language in Canada. An article con- 
tributed to the ‘‘ Argosy”’, an undergraduate publication of Mount Allison Univer- 
sity, Sackville, N.B. [1923.] Pp. 16. 

A legal argument against the restrictions placed on the French language in the 
schools of Ontario. 

Coyne, JAMES H. Richard Maurice Bucke: A sketch. With bibliography and two un- 
published portraits. Toronto: Henry S. Saunders. 1923. Pp. 78. 

A revised edition of a biographical sketch of a Canadian physician and /ittéra- 
teur who died in 1902. 

Ducuaussots, Rev. P., 0.M.1. Mid snow and ice: The apostles of the north-west. London: 

Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, Ltd. 1923. Pp. xi, 328. (10s. 6d.) 
To be reviewed later. 
Hutton, J. E. A history of Moravian missions. London: Moravian Publication office. 
(1923.] Pp. 550. ; 
Contains two chapters on the Moravian missions in Labrador. 
Locan, J. D. Joseph Howe (Canadian Magazine, November, 1923, pp. 19-25). 
A discussion of Howe’s contribution to Canadian literature. 

Loupon, W. J. Studies of student life. No.1: The Onion Club. (Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Co. of Canada. 1923.] Pp. 110. 

Reniiniscences of the author’s undergraduate days at the University of Toronto 
in the seventies of last century. 

Mauravtt, Abbé Oxivier. L'Ecole Polytechnique de Montréal (Revue Trimestrielle 
Canadienne, décembre, 1923, pp. 341-372). 

The history of a famous school of applied science in Montreal, which is now 
affiliated with the University of Montreal. 

RipLey, H.M. Canada’s first woman inspector (Canadian Magazine, November, 1923, 
pp. 46-52). 

An appreciation and biographical sketch of Dr. A. E. Marty, the first Canadian 
woman school inspector. 

STANLEY, CARLETON W. Spiritual conditions in Canada (Hibbert Journal, January, 
1924, pp. 360-374). 

A reply to critics of a previous article under the same title in the Hibbert Journal 
of January, 1923. 

SUTHERLAND, J.C. At Dr. Tassie’s (Canadian Magazine, February, 1924, pp. 261- 

265). 


A description of a famous grammar school founded by Dr. Tassie in Galt 
in 1856. 
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